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HE Bap EaGue, America’s Na- 

tional Bird, has its principal 
nesting areas in Florida and 
Alaska. 

In recent years the Bald Eagle 
has been decreasing in numbers 
to the point where its existence 
is threatened, and the bird might 
reach the point of extinction. 

The people of Florida and of the 
nation should pass on to succeed- 
ing generations, a greater number 
of America’s National Bird, for 
all to see soaring in the sky, and 
to enjoy and cherish. 

The plight of the Bald Eagle 
has been the subject of investiga- 
tion by the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety, in cooperation with state 
and federal and other private 
agencies, with the objective of 
protecting our national bird and 
restoring it to its former abun- 
dance in this State. 

The future of the Bald Eagle de- 
pends on preserving enough of its 
preferred habitat, principally 
large pine trees for nesting sites. 

A considerable number of our 
citizens controlling large parcels 
of land, have been cooperating 
through the establishing of their 
farms and ranches and woodlands 
as Bald Eagle Sanctuaries. 

A recent announcement from 
the Florida Audubon Society re- 
ports that the Bald Eagle Cooper- 
ative Sanctuaries have topped a 
million acres. Most of these sanc- 
tuaries are ranches but there is 
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Florida Bald Eagle Sanctuaries Now 


Total More Than A Million Acres 


included some citrus land, pine 
forests, and even an extensive 
Boy Scout camp. Every tract to 
qualify for a Bald Eagle Sanctu- 
ary must have one or more eagle 
nests on it. The greatest number 
on any private property is the 
Cameron Ranch in Volusia Coun- 
ty with five active nests in 1963. 

The latest acquisition to the 
Eagle Sanctuaries is the 235,000 
acre holdings of the Lykes Broth- 
ers in the region of Fisheating 
Creek. Landowners agree, when 
making their properties eagle 
sanctuaries, to give full protection 
to the adult and immature eagles, 
to their nests and to all nesting 
trees. The Audubon Sanctuaries 
extend from north Florida to the 
Keys. They include close to 50 
per cent of the active eagle nests 
in Florida, with another 25 per 
cent in the Everglades National 
Park. 


Shooting Preserve Directory 


The Sportsmen’s Service Bu- 
reau reports that copies of the 
1963-64 National Shooting Pre- 
serve Directory are now avail- 
able. The new directory lists over 
400 commercial shooting preserves 
in 37 states and two provinces 
open to the public in this country 
and in Canada. 

Shooting preserve seasons are 
already under way and in many 
states will last for about six 
months. 


For your free copy of where to 
hunt pheasants, chukar, partridge, 
bobwhite quail and flighted mal- 
lards, write: The Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau, Room 509, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.—10017. 


New Management Area 


A 20,500-acre tract of wilder- 
ness lands in northwest Florida 
has been established as one of 
Florida’s newest wildlife manage- 
ment areas. The St. Regis Wild- 
life Management Area, located in 
Escambia County, is owned by 
the St. Regis Paper Company and 
will be managed for public hunt- 
ing by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

Ronald Wise, third district com- 
missioner, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, said, “It is es- 
pecially noteworthy that the St. 
Regis Wildlife Management Area 
is being created in a county which 
also has one of the major metro- 
politan areas of Florida—greater 
Pensacola. The people of this area 
will surely realize the value of 
such an asset and I feel they will 
join the Commission in expressing 
mutual appreciation to the St. 
Regis Paper Company for having 
made these lands available for 
public use.”’ 

The St. Regis area will be im- 
mediately posted as a_ wildlife 


(Continued on page 36) 


THE COVER 


The Pileated Woodpecker—Similar in appearance and size to the extinct, or nearly 

extinct, Ivory-billed Woodpecker, the sighting of a Pileated is often reported errone- 

ously as being an Ivory-bill. The Pileated Woodpecker is a statewide Florida resident, 

pee hoe | the trees of towns as well as wilder timberlands. The male is shown at left, 
e 


the fema 
15-17 inches, wingspread 25-28 inches. 


at lower right. It is a large bird, about the size of a crow, with length of 


From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Do Not Solve Big Problems 


Nice Gestures 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


N DECEMBER of 1935, President Franklin D. Roosevelt announced 

that a North American Wildlife Conference would be in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on February 3-7, 1936, and stated his reason for 
calling this conference: 

“My purpose is to bring together individuals, organizations, 
and agencies interested in the restoration and conservation of 
wildlife resources. My hope is that through this conference a 
new cooperation between public and private interests, and 
between Canada, Mexico and this country, will be developed; 
that from it will come constructive proposals for concrete action; 
that through these proposals existing State and Federal govern- 
mental agencies and conservation groups can work cooperatively 
for the common good.” 

This announcement was in reality the beginning of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

However, in probing through historical data to discover the 
first embryo of creative thought that finally developed into a 
full-blown organization, the credit for the idea that became the 
National Wildlife Federation must go to Jay “Ding” Darling. 
For many years Darling had deplored the general lack of unity 
in programs relating to wildlife, but he also had faith that if 
people were given facts, purpose and leadership, they would 
arrive at the correct decisions and follow their decisions with 
action. 

While Darling was still head of the old Biological Survey, 
and even though the country was plagued with its worst de- 
pression, he recognized that the time was right for a big organ- 
izational step, and so he suggested to Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry Wallace, that President Roosevelt be asked to call a 
National Congress of Conservation. Darling was a man who 
wanted action today, not tomorrow. His idea was approved. 

All the forces of government were marshalled to give the 
conference dignity and success. It was developed by a citizens’ 
committee with F. A. Silcox, Chief of the Forest Service, as 
chairman. Two members of that committee, Elliot Barker of 
New Mexico and Ira Gabrielson, are still on the battle line. 

It was an era when many burning issues were being discussed, 
and there were demands for a new evaluation of the conservation 
effort. A prolonged drouth and the depression had resulted in 
the establishment of the CCC camps, and the drouth had brought 
the migratory waterfowl population to a dangerous low. 

As early as 1921, a bill had been introduced in Congress which 
provided that duck hunters purchase a $1.00 license through 
their local post office. It was turned down by Congress, prin- 
cipally because there was no unified and all-out public support. 

In 1929, Congress passed the Norbeck-Andresen Bill, known as 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. It was a fine gesture, but 
Congress failed to appropriate the moneys authorized in the bill. 

Finally, the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act was passed in 

(Continued on page 35) 
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fo SECOND and newest established field trial 
course was opened for the first trial November 
2-3. Located eight miles north of Keystone Heights 
on State Road 21, the 2,000 acre trial ground lies 
within the 9,000 acre Santa Juana Ranch owned by 
Jorge Valldejuli of Keystone Heights. 

With the opening of the Santa Juana Field Trial 
area, bird dog enthusiasts living in north and north- 
east Florida, have found the ideal situation for fu- 
ture field trials. The area is generally classified as 
longleaf pine flatwoods and with a bit of habitat 
manipulation, will provide the maximum in field 
trial grounds. 

According to C. T. Lee, game management special- 
ist who will serve as resident game manager for the 
new field trial area, development plans call for a 
control burn of about 1,000 acres in the immediate 
future. This area will be used during the next two 
years as a one-half hour course. An adjoining 1,500 
oblong portion wil be control burned in January for 
use as a continuous eight hour course beginning 
in the spring of 1965. The continuous course will be 
planted in strips of partridge pea, combine pea, and 
other preferred quail foods. Some rough will be left 
unburned as escape cover. Sportsmen in the area 
will assist the Commission in conducting a quail 
census in January prior to the burning of the con- 
tinuous course. In addition to the habitat manipula- 
tion project, plans call for a five acre bird field in 
which quail wil be liberated prior to each trial to 
assure each dog an opportunity to display his ability 
on. birds. 

At this time the primary emphasis on the Santa 
Juana area is being placed on bird dog field trial 
activity. However, a field representative of the 
North Florida Retriever Club has expressed con- 
siderable interest in using the area for future re- 
triever trials. There is little reason to believe that 
the area woud not also be ideally suited for other 
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DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Field Trials 


New field trial course 
recently opened in 


Northeast Florida 


trial activity, such as brace or small pack beagle 
trials. | 

Complete details concerning public use of the 
Santa Juana area have not at this time been com- 
pleted. However, information may be obtained from 
the office of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission located in Lake City concerning the progress 
and plans of this new field trial area. 

NOTE: It seems the most popular word among 
today’s sportsmen is Outdoor Recreation and with 
the passage of the Outdoor Recreation revenue is- 
sue, the sporting dog and field trial enthusiasts might 
do well to start seeking recognition for their activity 
as a qualified form of wholesome, healthy, outdoor 
recreation. In Florida this sporting dog field trial 
activity should not be classified as a small or occa- 
sional thing. As reported in the November issue of 
FLoripa WILDLIFE, there are some thirty recognized 
sporting dog clubs in the Sunshine State. 

THE SUNSHINE Field Trial Club cut the ribbon 
and conducted the first field trial on the new Santa 
Juana Field Trial Area with their Amateur Shoot- 
ing Dog, Amateur Derby and Puppy trial, Novem- 
ber 2-3. Thirty-one dogs competed in the three 
stakes which was run over the short course with 
thirty minute heats. Of the thirty minutes, twenty- 
two minutes were spent running the dogs over the 
open fields and eight minutes in the bird field where 
quail had ben liberated prior to the trial time. 

Jim Lumpkins of Jacksonville and Frank Ooster- 
houdt of Lake City, judged the amateur shooting dog 
stake. DeWitt Sinclair of Raiford and Hal Davis of 
Ocala, served in the judicial saddle for the derby 
and puppy stakes. Receiving top honors in the 
amateur shooting dog class was a three year old 
pointer “Pineland Tex” owned by DeWitt Sinclair. 
Placing second ‘“Hi-Tail Sam” owned by Ted Baker 
of Jacksonville and “Greens Warhoop Kate,” owned 
by Norris Farnell of Jacksonville was third. 
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The open pine flatwoods 
of the Santa Juana Field 
Trial Area in Northeast 
Florida provides ideal 
grounds for sporting dog 
and field trial enthusiasts. 
With some habitat manipu- 
lation this area promises 
to become an outstanding 
field trial site. 


First place in the derby stake went to “Halls 
Dixie Belle” owned by R. K. Hall, president of the 
Sunshine Club and from Jacksonville. Second place 
was awarded to “Rocky Sambeau” owned by Dick 
Chamberlain of Orlando, and R. K. Hall’s ‘“Warhoop 
Cracker Jacks” was third. Puppy honors went to 
“Speck” owned by Dr. T. O. Kennard of Jackson- 
ville. Second place and a double trip to the winners 
circle was “Warhoop Cracker Jacks” owned by R. 
K. Hall. Dick Lynes of Orlando claimed third place 
with his puppy “Whitey.” 

It was a good trial, good field trial weather, and 
a fitting opening of the new trial grounds. 


Florida Retrievers 


FLORIDA OWNED retrievers really stole the laurels 
at the AKC Licensed Field Trial sponsored by the 
Mobile Amateur Retriever Club in Mobile, Ala- 


Photos By Bob Brantly 
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Owned and handled by R. K. Hall, Jacksonville, ‘Hall's War 
Eagle” is credited with a find by field trial judge DeWitt 
Sinclair during the opening trial on the new Santa Juana 


area. 
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bama, November 2-3. In the Qualifying stake, first 
place honors went to a young black labrador “Kos- 
kinens’ Dirk” owned and handled by Ross Hannon 
of Tallahassee. Second place was awarded another 
young labrador, “Parkers Beau D’Or,” owned by 
Parker Capps of Jacksonville and handled by Gene 
Kirby of the Spring Valley Kennels located in Mo- 
bile. Fourth place was presented to a coming young 
labrador “Bob of Mossy Oaks” owned and handled 
by Scott Munroe of Tallahassee. Receiving Judges 
Awards of Merit for outstanding performance were 
“Bigstone Rebel Babe,” owned and handled by Dick 
Cheves of Fort Meyers and “Rebel’s Poopdeck Pap- 
py,’ owned by Clyde Spencer of Tallahassee and 
handled by Kirby. 

In the Derby stake, a 19 month old rangy black 
labrador, owned by Pete Crittenden of Plant City, 
with an appropriate name of “Hoss” was handled 
to a third place by Kirby. It is well to mention that 
Crittenden’s dog was a strong contender for the 
first place honors when the judges decided to con- 
duct a fifth series. The fifth test consisted of a shot 
pheasant that fell approximately 170 yards diagon- 
ally across rows of picked corn and into moderate 
cover. “Hoss” over-ran the fall, however, corrected 
quickly and returned to the vicinity of the fall and 
after a minute or two of diligent searching, com- 
pleted the retrieve. 

The really remarkable part of the recent victories 
is the fact that three years ago there was not a re- 
triever in the Sunshine State that could have even 
completed the tests. 


Special Field Trial Award 


FLoripA WILDLIFE Magazine will present an an- 
nual award to the best qualified retriever at the 
annual AKC licensed spring field trial of the North 
Florida Amateur Retriever Club. This award falls 
into a little different classification than the cus- 
tomary trophy or challange cup. The award will be 
an original drawing of the winning dog by Wallace 
O. Hughes, wildlife artist and art director of the 
magazine. To fully appreciate the value of this 

(Continued on page 37) 





FISHING 


Outboard motor troubles are 
often caused by condensed 


moisture and attendant corrosion 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


BOUT THIS TIME of year, to the delight of Florida 
fishermen, black bass begin to think about 
spawning. 

There are a lot of ways of catching bass in late 
winter and early spring and, for me, it’s the best 
time of all for big fish. A lot of fishermen figure the 
only way to take advantage of the spawning ram- 
page is to spot a mama bass on a nest and pester 
her until she grabs something. 

Actually, the activities of fish before spawning 
are responsible for fine catches—maybe better than 
those actually taken off the beds. 

For some 20 years biologists have believed fishing 
over spawning fish is not harmful to fish population. 
At one time, catching a spawning bass was con- 
sidered a petty form of murder. 

Very recently a fishing camp operator tried to 
straighten me out on the spawning bass business 
and said I was wasting my time with artificials. 

“You have to use live bait when they’re spawn- 
ing,” he said. 

A lot of fishermen know how wrong he is but 
he’s not alone in his belief. 

Bass go through a pre-spawning feeding binge 
and plenty of big females and numerous of the 
smaller males can be caught in waters not well 
suited to spawning operations but not far from 
waters that are. 

Like the fish camp operator’s, my experience may 
be limited but I herewith offer a little advice to 
anyone who wants a big fish. 

Sandy shallows with broken patches of grass are 
ideal for bass spawning. In other nearby shallows 
there may be no beds but still be plenty of fish 
on the prow] for food. 

The late winter bass is meaner than a bear with 
a toothache and shows preference for the bigger 
artificials. Most of my fishing at that time of year 
is with baitcasting tackle, good-sized plugs, fairly 
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big spoons and all sorts of flashy junkpiles, worked 
near surface and preferably above vegetation. 

It sometimes takes a lot of looking to locate the 
right kind of water. In some lakes, the depth of the 
grass beneath the surface seems to be more im- 
portant than the actual water depths. 

When eel grass barely breaks the surface you 
have a good bet for fishing. Large, solid patches 
are not quite as good as areas with small open 
spaces—not “beds” necessarily but areas where a 
fish can stretch his fins a little. 

Pick your grassy lake, drift over large sections of 
it and if you connect with a fish or two, note the 
kind of water he was in and look for more of it. 
This is flats fishing as opposed to shoreline casting. 

I still say this is the best time of year to catch 
a big fish on an artificial—or on a big shiner if 
you prefer that method. 


One of the fastest outboard repairmen I ever 
knew simply yanked out parts and replaced them 
until the engine worked. His efforts were accom- 
panied by curses and the plop of discarded pieces 
in the river by his shop. 

The bill was always a shaker but you were on 
your way in a hurry. Maybe he wasn’t so bad after 
all. 

Efficient testing apparatus is only recently ap- 
pearing in the smaller outboard shops. 

For anyone who travels around the country with 
an outboard motor, the number one consideration 
soon becomes the availability of service. 

A fisherman who knows his motor is to be used 
in a given area can quickly learn if repairs and 
parts for a given make are readily available. If they 
aren't, he’d better buy another kind, even though 
he doesn’t like it as well. 


I know some brilliant outboard repairmen. 
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A Florida grass flat in late winter. The 

wader is hunting for “bassy pockets” 

to cast to. Fishermen often share such 

areas with water-minded cattle. Note 

the fisherman's stringer float trailing 
behind him. 


A common cause of trouble with big 

motors is vibration. You don’t have to 

be a mechanic to check screws and 
nuts now and then. 





I have also encountered quite a few who took a 
carefree attitude of not caring whether my motor 
was ever fixed or not. They couldn’t see why any- 
thing so unimportant as a fishing trip couldn’t be 
postponed until they felt like working on that 
particular job. 

The outboard repair business isn’t organized the 
way auto repair is. Being a much smaller industry, 
that’s easily understood. An outboard part may not 
be immediately available, even in a good-sized town. 

It is my humble and whimpering opinion that 
outboard motor repair is relatively more expensive 
than auto work. 

If you find a gem of an outboard repairman in 
your fishing area, cherish him, buy him cigars and 
ask about his family. Use the kind of outboard 
motor he likes if it can be managed. It is a terrible 
thing to learn that the guy standing over your 
engine with a hammer feels unkindly toward it. 


Apparently the hardest thing of all on an outboard 
motor is being “laid up” out in the weather or 
under a tarp. I have one that I don’t use for weeks 
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at a time and there’s no way of getting it indoors 
so I let it stand out near salt water with a tarp 
thrown loosely over it. 

Moisture condenses on everything anyway and 
there’s always something wrong when it becomes 
time to start it again. 

I used to say that the most prevalent cause of 
outboard trouble was vibration that shook things 
loose and often shook them off. I now place that 
in second place because the manufacturers have 
started fastening things on better. 

The most common cause of trouble now, I think, 
is condensed moisture and attendant corrosion with 
vibration a close second. 


High or low water for fresh water fishing? Well, 
generally, fairly high water is best for any species 
of fish that feeds along the margins of lakes or 
rivers. 

Works like this: 

When water gets low, the stream or lake edge 
moves back into a smaller perimeter. 

The food that walks, hops, drops and washes into 
the water edges isn’t so readily available as water 
recedes. The shoreline is much like the rest of the 
bottom and the fish scatter until they’re hard to find. 

Comes a lot of rain, water level rises and the 
fish are able to forage over brand new and un- 
touched areas so they line up along the shoreline and 
fishing gets good. Of course when a large area 
floods, the fish climb out of the regular channels 
and go stomping off into the lowlands where you’d 
need a gypsy fortune teller to locate them. 

So, most of the time, fairly high water that 
isn’t far out of the regular banks is best of all. 

An exception is concentrated fish captive in a 
very small hole after a drought. They may be starved 
and easy to catch, especially with natural baits. 

You know some more exceptions? Well, so do I 

(Continued on page 36) 
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OODPECKERS ARE THE ONLY birds that are able to 

dig holes in solid trees. For this unusual job 
they are equipped with extra powerful neck mus- 
cles and sharp, chisel-like bills. In addition, special 
shock absorbent muscles and tissues are built into 
the head and neck to withstand the strain of the 
steady and rapid pounding necessary to chisel into 
hard wood. Otherwise, the constant jolting would 
possibly damage the delicate brain, eyes and ear 
mechanism. 


Just why woodpeckers peck wood is a wonder, 
but why or what, it serves a useful purpose in the 
outdoor world. Not only for the woodpecker, but 
for the overall ecology of the woods community, 
both animals and plants. Trees infected with life- 
threatening insect pests that bore into wood are the 
prey of the woodpecker and his special drilling 
equipment. Once located and the hole drilled, the 
woodpecker’s long, barbed-tipped tongue easily 
spears and extracts the soft-bodied wood borer. 
Sharp claws and extra-stiffening in the shafts of 
the tail feathers provide adequate bracing and 
steadiness during the drilling operation. 


When not digging for wood-borers, woodpeckers 
as the need arises chisel out large hollows in 
trees to be used as homes in which to raise their 
young, or just as a place to rest or escape from in- 
clement weather. Once abandoned, these empty 
cavities are used by many other hole-nesting birds 
that are unable to excavate their own. @ 
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By WALLACE HUGHES 


Including the very rare or extinct Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker nine different kinds of woodpeck- 
ers are found in Florida. As a group they are 
highly animated birds, colorfully dressed. 
usually not a bit shy, but rather on the noisy 
side. In addition to the Pileated Woodpecker 
on the cover of this issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, the following species inhabit our state— 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpeck- 
er, Red-headed Woodpecker, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Red-cockaded Woodpecker and maybe 
(?) the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. In the photo 
above, a Yellow-shafted Flicker. more often 
known as “Yellowhammer,” pauses at the en- 
trance of its home inside the trunk of a palm 
tree. When the Flicker moves out other hole- 
nesting birds that can not drill in wood may 
move in. At left, a Hairy Woodpecker, in typi- 
cal woodpecker pose, gets ready to swallow 
a mouthful of wood-borers. 


1] 
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Florida is blessed with an abundance 
of native game. Upland gunners 


have a wide variety of legal targets 


HUNTER S 
CHOICE 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





Squirrel hunting techniques vary. Long-vigil still hunting is an approved method. 
Merely walking slowly through the woods often produces good results. Some 
hunters prefer use of dogs for treeing squirrels. 





MONG THE STATES, Florida is 
blessed with an abundance 
of small game and upland birds. 
The available variety provides 
sport for thousands of resident 
and visiting hunters, without the 
ruggedness and resulting fatigue 
that often characterizes quests of 
big-game. 

Besides migratory birds of legal 
classification, the state offers hunt- 
ing of squirrel, rabbit, quail and 
turkey, par excellence! In addi- 
tion, there is good varmint hunt- 
ing, such species as red and gray 
fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, arma- 
dillo, crow and turkey vulture 
being unprotected. 


Squirrel hunters find Flor- 
ida forests and moss-festooned 
swamplands a Garden of Eden 
during hunting season. Both the 
gray (or cat) squirrel and 
the plume-tailed fox squirrel are 
found in abundance. (The occa- 
sionally seen black squirrel are 
not a different species from the 
grays, but rather a different color 
phase, depending on the whim of 
Nature.) You won’t have to travel 
far to find targets. The Stein- 
hatchee, Gulf Hammock, Brooks- 
ville and Aucilla areas are notably 
good. 

From their field studies, game 
biologists have learned that years 
the acorn crops are heavy, squir- 
rel populations are invariably up. 
Under Nature’s plan, reproduc- 
tion of the species is influenced 
by the available food supply. 
Acorns this year are abundant, 
large and flavor-filled—from a 
squirrel’s viewpoint. 

As usual, Florida’s annual take 
of the little animals—placed nose 
to tail—will equal the distance 
between Waycross, Georgia, and 
Miami. In round numbers, the 
season’s harvest will be in excess 
of 500,000, without affecting basic 
breeding stock a whit. This figure 
is an entirely separate category 
from the more or less fixed fac- 
tor toll inflicted by natural en- 
emies, shock diseases (common to 
populations existing in excess of 
food supply) and wasteful slaugh- 
ter by automobiles on highways 
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adjacent to feeding and nesting 
areas. With exceptional luck, a 
squirrel may live to the age of 
15, but average lifespan in the 
wild is about a year and a half. 

Successful day-to-day squirrel 
hunting requires an applied tech- 
nique. There is great difference of 
opinion as to whether the “rove, 
find and shoot ’em” method or 
long vigil still-hunting is _ best. 
Both take squirrels. 

Many squirel hunters merely 
walk slowly through the woods, 
taking shots where they can be 
had and moving on to other 
promising areas. 

Where a 12 gauge shotgun is 
used, they are apt to do consider- 
able walking, due to the rever- 
berating boom of a fired shot 
alerting and making temporarily 
unproductive the wooded areas 
within neighborhood of the gun! 
For the walk-and-find-them hunt- 
ing technique, the comparatively 
weak-voiced .410 gauge is a much 
better weapon choice. In .410’s, 
the Winchester model 42 pump ac- 
tion is a dandy. 

A great squirrel gun is the 
Savage model 24 combination .22 
caliber rifle and shotgun. Short, 
light and fast, its teamed little and 
big brother bores will take care of 
any squirrel hunting situation. 

A long-time favorite among 
squirrel hunters is the Marlin 39 
lever-action .22 caliber rifle. An- 
other oldtimer is the Winchester 
model 62 visible-loading .22 cali- 
ber slide-action. 

But these standbys of squirrel 
hunters are being challenged by 
equally suitable, more modern 
.22’s—rifles like the Remington 
model 572, J. C. Higgins model 
34, Winchester models 270 and 
290, Remington 552A, Mossberg 
“Palomino,” Remington “Nylon 
66” and Marlin model 57 ‘“‘Lever- 
matic,” all fast, accurate repeat- 
ers. 

Next to a scope, a metallic sight 
combination of flat top post front 
sight and a good peep rear sight 
should be the squirrel hunter’s 
choice. The combination will be 
far superior in performance to big 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Unless the hunter can outwit his quarry, the squirrel will make every 
effort to keep out of sight behind a protective limb, tree trunk, or 
hanging moss. 


bead front sight used with a 
crude, hard to adjust, game-con- 
cealing buckhorn style open rear 
sight. 

There are differing opinions 
about how a .22 caliber rifle with 
metallic sights should be sighted- 
in for best performance on 
squirrels. 

Many hunters prefer to sight- 
in rifles so that bullets hit exact- 
ly at point of aim at 75 yards, 
in which case bullet impact will 
also be dead zero at 12% yards, 
due to gradual bullet rise above, 
and return to, line of sight. Bul- 
let drop will only be 3 inches at 
100 yards, with high velocity am- 
munition. 

The other recommendation is to 


sight-in to hit dead center at 35 
yards, or closer to the approxi- 
mate average range at which most 
shots will be taken. 

A better idea is to strike a 
compromise, and sight-in so that 
the rifle is zeroed at 50 yards. So 
sighted, a .22 rimfire rifle will be 
deadly anywhere between 121% 
yards and 55 yards, with high 
speed ammunition. 

But a scope sighted-in for 50 
yards will have slightly different 
bullet impact at 124% yards. At 
that distance, bullets will hit 34 of 
an inch low; % of an inch low at 
25 yards; % of an inch high at 35 
yards, and back on nose at 50 
yards. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
When a ground feeding squirrel 
spots an approaching hunter and 
seeks safety in a tree, the little 
animal is going to make every 
effort to keep protective tree 
trunk or limb between himself 
and danger. Unless the hunter can 
outwit his quarry, the squirrel 
will either remain hidden and mo- 
tionless in his chosen hideout or 
else will circle tree trunk as the 
hunter moves around trying to lo- 
cate the animal and get a shot. 
There are all sorts of tricks to 
get a treed squirrel to expose 
himself long enough for the hunter 
to get a shot. You can drape your 
coat or cap conspicuously on a 
bush and then tip-toe to the op- 
posite side of the tree trunk and 
watch for the squirrel as_ it 
invariably moves to a new posi- 
tion. A long cord can be tied 
to a bush to noisily agitate it by 
jerks on the cord from the other 
side of the tree. Tossing sticks or 
stones into the blind area to cause 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 





Rabbits are plentiful and popularly hunted during 
the winter months. Beagle hounds add enjoyment 
to the hunt and often find rabbits that the roving 


hunter would otherwise miss. 


The only way to really learn quail hunting expertly is to 
get out and hunt. A well-trained dog is a necessity. 
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the squirrel to move around can 
be tried. Then sometimes simply 
remaining silent and motionless 
for what seems an unendurable 
period of waiting will pay off. 

As for callers, they seem to 
work best when the hunter is 
alone, takes camouflaged position 
and watches keenly for movement 
in the trees. Most of the squirrels 
bagged as a result of calling will 
be young, inexperienced animals. 
The oldsters will be hard to fool. 

Binoculars are a great aid in 
searching tree forks, high limbs 
and the ground of oak groves. 
Often an animal will be spotted 
that would be overlooked with 
naked eye. 

Some squirrel hunters are dog 
men at heart and like to take along 
a dog for companionship. The 
presence of a dog not trained to 
tree squirrels can be a handicap, 
but there is a way of turning the 
presence into an asset: Carry a 
pocketful of dog biscuits and when 
a squirrel is treed, toss a morsel of 









the food to the opposite side of the 
tree. When your dog races to get 
it, chances are good the squirrel 
wil: move to your side of the tree. 
Be ready to make a quick shot. 

When you locate a squirrel nest, 
don’t shoot into it. Aside from be- 
ing questionable sportsmanship, 
shots into nests tend to kill or seri- 
ously wound animals that cannot 
be recovered. Instead, lob a few 
steel ball bearings or marbles into 
it from a slingshot; make a fast, 
sporty gun shot when a bushytail 
scampers from the nest. 

Rabbits are so plentiful state- 
wide that their hunting is permit- 
ted year around. Their taking, 
however, has greatest popularity 
during the winter months, when 
hunters are afield in quest of 
other game as well as the bunnies. 
In fact, there are more rabbit 
hunters than Skeet and trapshoot- 
ers, believe it or not! 

There is no bag limit, although 
the true hunter will not kill more 
than can be consumed. 


Photo By Charles Dickey 
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Look for rabbits in blowdowns 
and brush piles, in thickets adja- 
cent to fields and in the growth 
of fence rows. A slow-working 
Beagle or Basset hound will find 
animals the roving hunter other- 
wise would never see. 

The Florida rabbit is a thin- 
skinned animal and not hard to 
kill. No. 6 shot in the shotgun 
gauge of shooter’s choice will give 
good results, especially from a 
barrel bored Full Choke or no 
more open than Modified. 

For still-hunting a .22 rifle with 
scope sight will be sufficient. 


Florida appropriately is resident 
state of a true gentleman of the 
South—the bobwhite. In the Sun- 
shine State, his family members 
number uncounted thousands. The 
hunting of surplus birds above 
basic breeding stock needs pro- 
vides unparalleled sport. 

Quail hunting is essentially 
close-range shooting. Possibly 
90% of all flushed singles killed 
are downed under thirty-five 
yards from the gun. 

Any open-bored shotgun of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge will be suitable for 
the average quail hunter. Many 
expert hunters now use guns of 
28 gauge. Short-barreled, light- 
weight, fast swinging guns are the 
rule. To their delight, Skeet shoot- 
ers are finding their open-bored 
guns highly adaptable. 

Where choice of choke can be 
had, Improved Cylinder should be 
your selection. Use with small size 
shot—No. 8 or No. 9, never larger 
than No. 744—regardless of shot- 
gun gauge. 

A good dog is a requisite for 
truly successful quail hunting, and 
as Nash Buckingham once reve- 
rently said, the most beautiful part 
of quail shooting is the retrieve of 
a downed bird by a fine perform- 
ing dog. In fact, without a dog rela- 
tively few shots will be had, and 
even fewer downed birds sal- 
vaged. 

For a ranging dog, quail scent 
seems to be strongest when ground 
air is moist. Mid-day heat and no- 
ticeably warm wind gusts have 
opposite effect. Finally, the move- 
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Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 


Like the Pilgrim fathers, you can still seek and bring home a wild turkey 
for the table. Present day turkey flocks are on the increase. 


ments of quail seem to tie in with 
John Alden Knight’s solunar ef- 
fect theories. (You merely have 
to observe the habits of wild quail 
to acknowledge that a relationship 
exists. ) 

To a hunter who knows exactly 
what he is doing, quail hunting is 
the easiest thing in the world; to 
the uninitiated, it can be the hard- 
est. The only way to really learn 
to hunt quail expertly is to get out 
and hunt. It cannot be learned 
from a book. 

Further, it has lasting excite- 
ment associated with it. No matter 
how experienced the hunter and 
the total number of birds he has 
bagged during his lifetime, there 
is always at least a conscious stim- 
ulation of pulse whenever a quail 
flushes, whether with startling 
whir of wings from almost under- 
foot or well ahead of the gun. 

In your hunting, consider that 
flushed singles or covies will head 
for nearest cover. Try to anticipate 
probable paths of flight and ap- 
proach a point slowly and from a 


direction that will tend to put you 
facing the protective cover the 
birds will invariably seek. 


Don’t shoot blindly into a covey, 
but unhurriedly pick one target 
and concentrate on it before try- 
ing for a double. Most quail hunt- 
ers shoot too quickly, anyway. On 
singles, let birds level off after 
first flush swerves before touch- 
ing off the shot. 


Although quail hunting parties 
are popular, it is conceded to be 
bad business where more than 
two guns are in action. Conse- 
quently, among experienced quail 
hunters it is traditional that not 
more than two guns will be firing 
should a covey be pointed and 
flushed, no matter what the size 
and eagerness of the hunting 
party. Where the point is a single- 
bird, only one gun attempts the 
take. 

These suggestions comprise just 
about all the practical “book 
knowledge” that can be assimi- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ORED TO FRUSTRATION by the efforts of amateur 
B photographers, a Florida friend of mine finally 
rigged up his own exhibit. 

The “pictures” he was prepared to display were 
wallet size. All were dog-eared and dirty, some were 
blanks, some were almost black, some had the sub- 
ject’s head neatly cut off, others were dizzily out of 
focus, some were eerie double-exposures of fish and 
people and some were deeply stained. 

Just how many years he carried that fistful of 
optical insults I don’t know but any time somebody 
bored him with bum snapshots or migraine movies, 
Doug would whip out his “pictures” and insist that 
it was his turn to show his work. 

Backing his squirming victim into a corner of the 
room or lobby or to the very end of the settee, Doug 
would, with a straight face, inflict his horrible snap- 
shots while he delivered appropriately asinine com- 
ments. Some victims realized they were being had, 
others suffered in ignorance. All crept away better 
men for their harrowing experience. 

If we are to believe the regretful tales of those 
who failed to get pictures of their fishing excursions 
the camera runs a close second to the rod in fishing 
trip importance. And I find that the fellow who com- 
plains most bitterly when I ask him to hold it for 
“just one more” is the very guy who sits outside 
the darkroom waiting for a set of prints. 

In illustrating my literary struggles I have taken a 
lot of fish pictures, several thousand in fact, and 
experience may have given me some authority. 

I’m going to give you some photographic rules 
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Action photo showing a 

bass coming aboard on a 

rainy day. Some flash 

might have helped this 

one, but the essentials are 
all there. 


Photographic tips that may 


help your fishing pictures 


FISHING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


that certainly can’t hurt your fishing pictures. If 
some of the problems aren’t familiar, you haven’t 
tried very hard and don’t deserve help. 

First, take the camera ON THE TRIP! No post- 
mortem picture is as good as a photo taken on the 
scene. 

Taking the camera along involves some sort of 
case or container and selection of a container for a 
fisherman’s camera is more important than selecting 
the camera. A simple box camera, if the camera and 
film are properly cared for, will produce better pic- 
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This has some good picture elements. It shows the fisher- 
man, the tackle, the lure, the net and even a little of the 
boat, all interesting to other fishermen. 


tures than a thousand bucks worth of professional 
equipment that gets wet or sunburned. 


Water will ruin both camera and film. Extreme 
heat is slower but just about as damaging. Film loses 
its quality if hot for a long time. I’ve seen a plastic 
camera melted into a flowing surrealistic thing that 
would intrigue Salvatore Dali. It had been left in 
the direct sunlight that came through a boat wind- 
shield. 


A small, inexpensive icebox is a good container 
for any camera, whether it’s an expensive one or 
not. Some high-grade cameras have waterproof 
“everyready” cases especially built for them. I have 
a couple of Rolleiflexes with waterproof metal cases. 
I also bought a metal, waterproof everyready case 
for a Leica after I had fallen into a creek with it. 
I fell in $40 worth. 


This is not a treatise on various makes of photo 
equipment. I have always felt that a twin-lens reflex 
camera taking 120 or 620 film and making square 
negatives is a good buy for the outdoorsman. If he 
prefers 35 mm., so be it and that’s most practical if 
he wants color slides. I don’t believe the bigger, 
press-type cameras using cut film and film pack are 
necessary or practical for the fisherman. I think 
Polaroid equipment is fine. 


One of the best containers for the fisherman’s camera gear 
is the inexpensive “foam” icebox. 
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I regret the passing of the really fine folding roll 
film camera such as the Super Ikontas with built in 
rangefinders and exposure meters. They were more 
compact than any other type of large film camera. 
I have a couple of Ikontas that actually take up less 
room than a good single-lens reflex 35 mm. 

You can buy the camera but not the pictures. You 
make those yourself. 

If you want some half-way respectable photos 
of your trip, make up your mind to spend about a 
tenth of your fishing time taking pictures and get 
the cooperation of your companions. They’ll fidget 
during picture-taking if the fish are biting but 
they'll bellyache if the pictures are no good. Re- 
member that. 

Some of the most terrifying photographic horrors 
are produced by movie makers who have embarked 
upon the fishing trip of a lifetime with no plan for 
what they’re going to photograph. 

One well-to-do pair of sportsmen that I knew 
started on a long fishing trip without photographic 
plans but with lots of movie film and expensive 
equipment. As they entered the fishing area, they 
decided a shot of a city limits sign indicating where 
they were would be fine and it was. The trouble was 
that the signs somehow held a fatal attraction for 
them and nearly all of their “movie” was a series 
of shots of various signs. About one thirtieth of the 
picture was devoted to fishing and the whole effort 
was a well-exposed sedative. 

A movie must be planned and everyone involved 
should have an idea of what the plans are and be 


(Continued on next page) 
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ready to listen to directions when the time comes. 
Scenes must be long enough to give the viewer a 
faint idea of what is going on and I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in tripods or “gunstocks” for 
movie making. 


Back to still photography. Most of these rules go 
for movies too. 


Assuming that the cameraman is familiar with his 
camera, think these things over: 


The best fishing photographs are those that appear 
to be “accidental” snapshots yet have all the ele- 
ments of a good news or advertising photograph. 


A perfect fishing trip photo of a man with a fish, 
for example, should contain some sort of prop or 
background that will indicate where he is. A palm 
tree, a part of a boat or motor, lily pads, cypress 
knees—anything that tells where the photo was 
taken—is a help. 


Fishing equipment lends a lot. Get the rod and 
reel into the act. It may “make” the picture. For 
example, a photo of a man with a 50-pound tarpon 
isn’t unusual but if he caught it on a flyrod and 
he’s holding that in the picture there’s immediate 
interest, simply because most people don’t think of 
catching fish that size on a flyrod. Any fisherman 
will be interested in the tackle—and remember that 
non-fishermen will have only casual interest in most 
fishing pictures anyway. 


I think it’s impossible to over-emphasize the use 
of equipment as props. The gear is part of the trip 
and if you’re in an area most of your friends haven’t 
visited, think of the interest they’d have in the 
boats, docks, tackle and lures. And don’t forget the 
guides. 

It takes a little thought to show a catch of fish 
sometimes. For example, many Florida black bass 
have extremely dark backs and sides. If you photo- 
graph them against a dark background you may 
produce something that shows only the bellies. I 
still get caught on that one. 


Action pictures which involve a fish actually 
jumping are usually the result of careful planning 
and a photographer who is doing nothing at all ex- 
cept taking pictures. If you want the best action 
photos, become a full-time photographer for that 
trip at least. 


If the guy with the rod isn’t an excitable customer, 
he can tell you when and where he thinks a fish is 
going to jump. It takes film but you can get the pic- 
ture if you stick with it. Although the movie taker 
has an advantage, even the still photographer can 
get jumps if he works at it. 


Most of the jumping fish I have photographed 
were pretty well played down and the fisherman had 
worked them into an area I’d already focused upon. 
Then, when we were ready the angler would give 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


An illustration of a fishing photograph, showing angler and 
fish, good background, necessary props, a big fish and a 
happy expression. 


a little slack and a few sharp jerks or possibly a 
single strong yank—and out came the fish. 

My wife Debie is better at photographing fish 
jumps than I am, even though she has had much less 
experience in action photography. It isn’t a matter 
of reflexes or judgment but simply a case of her get- 
ting as nearly ready as possible and then forgetting 
everything except pushing the button at the right 
time. 

I am too much of a fiddler, often deciding to make 
one last check of my focus at a time when I should 
be taking the picture. This same fault fouled me 
up on many occasions when I worked as a news 
photographer. 

It takes a shutter speed of at least 1/250 of a 
second to satisfactorily shoot jumping fish and it’s 
so much trouble it’s seldom worth the effort unless 
you need a picture that’s to be published. Most 
simple, box-type cameras won’t “stop” the action. 

In deciding what to shoot, I think you can easily 
make up a list by thinking to yourself: 

“Tf I hadn’t come on this trip, what is there about 
it that I would want to know from someone who had 
come?” 


“What is there about this trip that I would most 
like to remember clearly?” 
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These wocd ibis were pho- 
tographed with a 400-mm. 
lens as a by-product of a 
fishing trip. Wildlife pho- 
tography and fishing go 
together happily. 


The average fisherman 
needs this rig like another 
head, but it’s lots of fun 
for the angler who takes 
his pictures seriously. It’s 
a 400-mm. telephoto lens 
attached to a 35-mm. 
Nikon camera. Gunstock 
mount is necessary to 
avoid wobble. 







Photo By 
Debie Waterman ee 


Much as I may preach that the catch is not the 
important thing, all readers are thinking primarily 
of how to picture the fish they catch. 

Well, one rule of mine is never to have too many 
fish in a picture. It tends to look like a fish market 
and may make the fishermen appear like hogs, even 
if the catch is quite legal and a desirable harvest 
biologically as well. 

For example, two of my friends came by the 
house one night, having caught their limits of big 
Florida speckled perch (crappie). I took their pic- 
ture with the catch but I never sent it to a publica- 
tion. There were just too danged many fish! 

Another thing to remember is that a picture of 
four or five large fish can be ruined by small fish 
on the same string. Ever think about that? 
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Photo By Charles Waterman 


After I learned the average observer is likely to 
say, “Boy, they kept them ALL!”, I started taking 
the little ones off before making a picture of the 
big ones, even though the entire catch was quite 
legal and reasonable. 

Fish change color rather quickly after they die. 
Take your picture as soon as possible after the catch 
is made. Blotched fish just don’t look attractive, 
even though they may be perfectly good. 

Originality is fine but don’t overdo it. 

I have heard criticism of an advertising picture 
showing a fisherman who appears to be ready to 
bite into an especially large fish he’s just caught. 
The reader said it was distasteful to him because 
he couldn’t help thinking how that raw fish, scales 
and all, would taste. 

I saw another picture of a man with a big bass in 
each hand and another in his mouth, suspended by 
his teeth sunk into its lower lip. Undoubtedly that 
was the photographer’s idea but all I can remember 
about the picture was that this fellow was biting a 
raw fish. 

A lot of Florida anglers fish with their shirts off 
but somehow pictures of them doing it don’t look 
as good as if they’d worn a T-shirt—or something. 
Don’t ask me why because the same guys at the 
beach sans shirts would look perfectly all right. 

The one thing that will help you most in your 
fishing trip pictures is to take enough time to get 
them the way you want them. There is something 
strange in the attitude of the average outdoorsman 
with regard to pictures. I have no explanation for 
it but it goes like this: 

He loves pictures of everything he does but doesn’t 
want to take time to make them. 

He will spend hours showing movies or still photos 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Yankee deer’s smaller southern cousin, 


aided by management techniques and 
P-R Funds, is coming of age 


in the Sunshine State 


THE 
FLORIDA 
DEER 


By ART HUTT 


OU CAN’T WIN them all. 
y It may well be that Florida doesn’t have the 
deer herd of some of the northern states. And, that 
Florida deer may be smaller. 

But our state has enough of the four-footed un- 
gulates for sharp-shooting nimrods to harvest yearly 
about 13,000 of these animals. 

Conservative estimates put our state’s herd at 
about 100,000 head, with the majority of the four- 
footed speedsters living on the 3,000,000 acres of the 
state’s 27 game-management areas. 

Florida deer are actively pursued or quietly out- 
witted by hunters who spend nearly $2,500,000 in 
cash and about 342,000 hours at this sport. 

Such figures indicate that the deer and the deer 
hunting are not to be treated lightly in Florida. The 
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Two buck deer engage in head to head duel 

during rutting season. According to conserva- 

tive estimates, Florida’s deer herd numbers 
about 100,000 animals. 


animal is an economic asset, a provider of pleasure, 
and, for some, of provender. 

But in the face of rising hunting pressures, of 
lands denuded of adequate deer browse, and of this 
thing called “progress,” just what’s ahead for Flor- 
ida’s deer population? 

A part of the answer lies in the deer’s tenacity 
to survive in the face of such encroachments. Where 
other animals disappear, the deer hangs on, and, 
where helped, responds directly to the treatment. 

This help, in Florida, comes through research on 
the animal and on those things which affect it. 
Development follows the research. In a large part, 
this research and development is sponsored by the 
Pittman-Robertson Bill or Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Bill which was discussed in the December 1963 issue 
of FLortpA Wiupiire. Many phases of P-R projects 
affecting deer are currently underway in Florida, 
some of them in conjunction with other state and 
federal organizations. 

The so-called Florida deer is essentially nothing 
more than a relative, race, cousin, subspecies, 
variety, or form (take your pick!) of the Virginia 
deer, Odocoileus virginianus, with a deep-South 
drawl. It has the bushy, wedge-shaped tail, white 
underneath, and held stiffly aloft when the animal is 
alarmed. The double-barrelled influences of climate 
and habitat manifest themselves in the shorter fur, 
the smaller antlers, and the generally smaller over- 
all size. - 

There are some Floridians who are embarrassed 
about the size of our deer. They needn’t be, even 
though when compared with the more robust north- 
ern type, our deer are actually smaller. It seems 
that there is a law of nature that applies to many 
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animals, deer being one of them. In brief, it states 
that in a given species, as this species occurs closer 
to the tropics, it tends to be smaller. Legs lengthen, 
but the body diminishes. 

Coupled with the natural law, warmer latitudes 
mean poorer ranges for deer. And when the herd 
overbrowses the available forage, it goes hungry. 

The maximum weight of deer in Florida is about 
220 pounds—a size which doesn’t look bad on any 
hunter’s carhood. The aevrage is much less, how- 
ever. 

By survey, deer from the flatwoods of north 
Florida average 121 lbs. on the hoof, 116 lbs. in the 
north Florida pine-oak uplands. The deer in the 
fresh-water marshes in south Florida hit about 118 
Ibs.; from flatwoods, 108 Ibs. Central Florida has 
the smallest deer; 113 Ibs. from the sand _ pine- 
scrub oak lands, 106 Ibs. from flatwoods, and 89 
Ibs. from pine-oak uplands. 

For those who reason that the “natural” law just 
received a set-back because of the Central Florida 
deer, let’s remember that the rule is a general one 
and more important, that these deer exhibit this 
weight variation in direct proportion to their range 
and to their numbers. 

Speaking of ranges, this matter of food supply is 
the most important factor affecting these animals. 
Photos By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Deer in Florida have a choice of hardwood ham- 
mocks, pine-oak uplands, flatwoods, fresh-water 
marshes, and prairie lands, listed in order of pref- 
erece. Actually, the ideal “home on the range” 
is a mixture of the above, but this is next to im- 
possible in nature. 

Deer are browsing animals, nibbling on tender 
shoots, twigs, leaves, and mast, the latter composed 
mainly of acorns and palmetto berries. All these 
items make up about 80% of their total diet. The 
other 20% consists of succulent green growth and 
mushrooms. Contrary to the layman’s idea of what 
a deer eats, grass is an unimportant part of their 
diet. 

If there are too many deer on a range, they be- 
come small and light, breeding rates go down, and 
diseases take an upswing. In a healthy condition, 
deer are able to ward off the effects of internal and 
external parasites; in a semi-starved, weakened 
condition, they easily fall prey to such organisms. 
As James A. Powell, Assistant Federal Aid Co- 
ordinator, paraphrases it, “Deer are like people in 
this respect. A healthy man rarely develops pneu- 
monia. But a man weakened by a cold can easily 
develop pneumonia. Likewise a deer in an unhealthy 
condition through malnutrition is doubly suscepti- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Food supply is the most important factor affecting 

Florida deer. Deer are browsing animals, left, 

nibbling on buds, leaves, twigs and mast. The 

acorn, above, and palmetto berries are most 
important food-mast. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ble to disease and parasites. When the range is in 
good shape, so are the deer.” 

Actually, deer can saturate a range to a point 
where they die-off. Too many deer can ruin a range 
for years to come. Aldo Leopold, famous naturalist— 
conservationist once estimated that a range pulled 
down by too many deer may fail completely in as 
many as “2 or 3 decades.” 

Herd size and range condition are the two criteria 
on which hunting seasons and regulations are based. 
If, for their own good, the herd size must be thinned 
out drastically, a “spike buck” or doe season is some- 
times the practical answer. 

It has been proven in both fish and in game re- 
search, that a given area will support only so many 
fish or animals. Deer being their own worst enemies 
when it comes to populations, it is only logical that 
the excess has to be skimmed off to keep those 
remaining in a healthy state. As one game biologist 
put it, “They'll go into nature’s deepfreeze—why 
not into yours?” 

When the game commission announces an “any 
deer” season (bucks, spikes, or does), they are at- 
tempting to give you, the hunter, the most hunting 
possible. In turn, you help them by harvesting a 
crop that would otherwise be wasted, and which 
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Herd size and range conditions are two major factors considered when 

setting hunting regulations. Too many deer for the available food supply 

results in unhealthy, disease-prone deer. Compare deer suffering from 

malnutrition, left, on poor range, with sleek, healthy deer, above, on 
managed range which offers adequate food supply. 


would continue to live on a range which is no 
longer able to adequately support the excess popu- 
lation. 

Before the game management group can arrive 
at a decision as to the number of deer that can be 
harvested from year to year, they need a measure- 
ment of the existing populations. They gather this 
information in several ways. 

One method is to count the deer tracks across 
roads within the ranges. July, August, and fall 
months, especially after rains when old tracks are 
erased, are the best times. Under controlled con- 
ditions, the track system has a great degree of 
reliability. 

Another count system is the deer drive. A line 
of men drive the deer towards another line of men 
who count the animals as they run by. Or the deer 
can be driven across a freshly smoothed road and 
the tracks counted. 

The hunter kill-count from the various manage- 
ment areas is another yardstick by which popula- 
tions are measured. In the open Everglades areas, 
airboat, or airplane counts are practical. In marsh- 
hammock sections in the Everglades, the biologists 
have found that a helicopter’s noise and wind works 
well to spook the deer out into the open where they 
can be counted. In areas where the overstory of 
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big trees is too dense for an aerial survey and the 
ground too wet for a foot survey, an “eye-shine 
count” can be made with a spotlight to reach out 
under the overstory and over the wet spots. Range 
condition, too, can provide a general clue to the 
numbers of deer browsing. 

Once the populations are determined by a mix- 
ture of the count methods, management officials can 
determine the hunting regulations. A normal herd 
increases by 30% every year, so at least 20% of 
the herd’s population can be harvested safely, but 
the harvest should include the bucks, spikes, and 
does. With a few “any deer” exceptions, however, 
only bucks with at least 5-inch spikes are considered 
harvestable, and usually this is only 10% of the 
herd. The other 10% is wasted and untouchable, 
thanks to the pressures of the emotional misinforma- 
tion currently prevelant. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the state, for research 
purposes, collected twenty does out of season. Very 
few maneuvers by these men have caused so much 
concern among hunters and laymen alike. But to 
the biologists, this harvest was a simple way to 
collect vitally needed information, information 
which could lead to healthier future deer herds. 

Florida is a member of a cooperative group of 
southeastern states which works together to examine 
and to compare animals (deer, in this case) in an 
effort to find those internal and external parasites 
which affect a deer’s health. Headquarters are at 
the University of Georgia, Athens. 

This group seeks answers to the causes and the 
cures. They work to avoid such misunderstandings 
as occurred in the 30’s when cattlemen in South 
Florida suspected deer of carrying cattle-tick fever 
from herd to herd. Thousands of deer were need- 
lessly slaughtered. It was later proved that deer 
did not play host to the guilty tick. 

More recently, studies have been conducted on 
undulent fever and the possibility that deer are 
the “southern distributor.” But again, research 
revealed that deer do not carry the causal organism. 

Further advantages of this off-season doe collec- 
tion is the study of the reproductive capacities of 
does from different ranges within the state. Collec- 
tion is made when the fetus is far enough along to 
determine both the rutting and the dropping sea- 
son. (Gestation takes 190 to 200 days.) From this 
phase of the study comes facts which help govern 
hunting seasons, too. 

For example, South Florida has an early breeding 
season—usually in July. This is two months earlier 
than in North Florida. Therefore, the southern deer 
become legally harvestable two months earlier than 


Inventory of deer populations by eye-shine count, aerial 

surveys and track studies, plus study of range conditions, 

deer age and size, and buck-to-doe ratio are a few of the 
many studies carried on by game biologists. 
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their northern brethern; also, they drop their 
antlers starting in December and then become 
unavailable to the honest hunter at an earlier date. 

That’s why the south Florida deer season opened 
earlier this year, despite the complaint of some 
southern hunters who thought that the northern 
hunters would come down and shoot their deer. 
The biologists know, however, that there is no 
pattern in the past to indicate such a migration, 
and they also know that southern hunting demands 
specialized equipment—from swamp buggies to 
airboats—which the average northern hunter doesn’t 
have. 

This use of dogs in running deer has often been 
discussed and while not a P-R project by itself, 
facts from other projects and from other states have 
pointed out a few new ideas. 

Hunting deer with dogs dates back to the old 
southern romantic image of magnolias, mansions, 
mockingbirds, and moonlight; it is tradition. Also, 
the sound of the dogs working, to many, is the 
sweetest music this side of Heaven. Then, too, there 
is a practical side to the use of dogs. With so many 
swamps and so much inacessible terrain added to 
the rambling habits of the southern deer which 
do not follow definite game trail, dogs can be an 
aid in getting the deer moving and within gunshot 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
distance. With dogs, recovery of wounded animals 
is simplified. 

On the other side of the fence, however, studies 
in the state of Virginia have shown that dogs are 
hard on pregnant does. There is a definite relation- 
ship between fewer fawns and the use of dogs. 

In Florida, the general trend seems to be toward 
the continued use of dogs in inacessible areas, and 
their exclusion from the more accessible terrain. 

Federal Aid Money is involved in a series of 
investigations aimed at improving or developing the 
ranges, primarily the management areas, upon which 
the deer herd lives, knowing that the range con- 
dition bears directly upon deer condition. 

Deer prefer the easily browsed, tender vegetation 
which grows from the ground up to about 4% feet. 
Under land management practices, a frequent trick 
to stimulate the growth of this ideal browse is to 
bulldoze down the trees which create so much shade 
that this browse can’t develop. 

Another gimmick is controlled burning. This in- 
creases the phosphoric acid in the soil as much as 
77%, making for more protein and more palatability 
in the vegetation which springs up after the burning. 
This burning is generally done in the winter when 
most vegetation is dormant. 

As with all the other land improvement projects, 
burning is not done by simply throwing a lighted 
match into a clump of dry weeds. Firebreaks are 
first plowed around the area, and to keep track of 
the “before” and “after” effects of the burning, 
various test plots are analyzed as to the amounts 
and types of plants currently growing there. When 


the burned area has recovered, the same plots are 
again analyzed and compared with the “before- 
burn” figures. Special attention is paid to those 
plants which are nourishing and palatable to deer. 

Working with the U.S. Forest Service, that 
organization and state biologists are trying to deter- 
mine how to ‘“‘double-use” the land. The forestry 
group is interested in growing pines; ideally they 
like to remove all cover, then put the pines out in 
crop-like rows. The deer biologists, however, while 
wanting to thin the oaks so they don’t shade the 
ground too much, want enough oaks left standing 
to keep an acorn crop on the ground for the deer. 
So, currently, these organizations are working to- 
wards a middle ground where each can accomplish 
their purpose. 

The Forest Service, the University of Florida, and 
the game commission are also involved in another 
project in deep pines and flatwoods where strips in 
such areas are disced clean and all stumps removed. 
The cleared areas are measured every year to see 
what food plants come back. They term this a 
“lant succession.” Although these studies are still 
in their infancy, it appears as though a 50-50 ratio 
between cleared and untouched strips may be just 
the ticket for the establishment of ideal deer browse. 

Where wetlands are drained, the plant succession 
is examined to see what appears that is useful to 
deer. 

Happily, the development of natural food plots, 
with a little stimulation, has proved both beneficial 
and relatively inexpensive. In management areas 
where there is dense, tough underbrush, discing 
through it starts the plant succession all over again, 


In contrast to destructive wildfires, left, controlled use of fire on managed deer range can be beneficial by increasing 

protein content of foods growing after burn-off. Game biologists closely study food habits of the Florida deer—what 

foods they like most, what is consumed different months of the year, nutrient value of foods eaten, and availability 
of prime foods on a given deer range. 
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Healthy deer on good 
range have a high birth 
rate. In managed areas 
where population in- 
creases above the normal 
carrying capacity of the 
range, additional harvest 
is made available to the 
hunter. 


increasing juiciness and even variety. A minimum 
of fertilizer is sometimes used to hurry growth 
along. Artificial plots, from % to 5 acres in size, 
planted in Dutch white clover, rye, oats, wheat, or 
lupine, have been experimented with and while 
they can be of some aid, they’ve been proved ex- 
pensive and temporary. The grains, for example, 
disappear quickly, while food from natural plots, 
especially acorns, can last from August through 
March. 

Production of this mast is all important as a deer 
food. When it is abundant, weight of the deer is 
influenced directly. It increases the number of 11% 
year olds, promotes vigorous antler growth, and 
thereby makes more animals of legal size available 
to the hunter. Unfortunately, studies show that there 
appears to be a cycle of heavy production and light 
production as far as mast is concerned. 

Use of land by deer and cattle, jointly and 
seperately, show that where both grazing and brows- 
ing occur, utilization of vegetation is intense, but 
recovery of the range, in this instance, is relatively 
rapid. 

Trial planting of tropical plants and tropical hard- 
woods on pine islands in the Everglades received 
a death blow from the December 1962 freeze, and 
this project has temporarily ground to a _ halt. 

All of which has to do with the deer’s surround- 
ings. But how about the deer itself? 

One segment of a P-R project is concerned with 
determining just how far deer travel. The offhand 
guess of most hunters is that deer move far and 
wide. But studies show differently. By trapping, 
tagging, and retrapping, the biologists found that 
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the average daily wanderings don’t extend more 
than a mile. In a year, it might wander up to two 
miles. 

A new, but expensive method of verifying such 
figures has been through the use of matchbox- 
sized transmitters strapped to the deer. The animal 
is trapped, or shot with a tranquilizing dart gun, 
then the harness with transmitter is sized onto the 
deer. Ingeniously, the straps of the harness contain 
the antenna wires. The animal is freed, and the 
biologists tune in on its whereabouts, each trans- 
mitter having been set to send out an identifying 
signal. (No, this vension is off-limits to would-be 
hams!) 

Deer-herd composition studies are run on each 
management area to classify the animals, parti- 
cularly by age. When the hunter is agreeable, the 
dead deer’s lower jaw is removed at the check-out 
station. Age is determined by the development of 
the teeth (young deer have baby teeth, too) and 
by the measurement of the wear of the teeth of 
the adults. After 1042 years, however, teeth are worn 
down nearly to the gum line and this method of age 
determination is no longer useful. 

Deer are classified as “juveniles” (or 14% year 
olds) if they are from 9-to-24 months old. An adult 
is 24%, 3%, etc. Ages of the deer killed are a clue 
to deer abundance. If 50% of the kill is in the 1% 
year class, it shows that the birth rate 9-to-24 
months ago was high, and that range conditions 
have been favorable through the fawn-to-juvenile 
age. This population-age peak, on a graph, will 
retain the peak or “jump” as the graph line in- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Florida's Wildlife 
Management Areas 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 28 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 
hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on 


the Management Areas. 








LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
‘yest seen Aa a a ee 
1. Blackwater ("*) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (“) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4. Apalachee (*1) Jackson 6,000 Deer — Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakula 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler (*7) Columbia, Bakers & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (**) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano River (*) St. Johns 10,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog — Squirrel — Quail 
14. Ocala (*7) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (***) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (**) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*7) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (**) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (*7) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (*) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 62,500 Quail — Deer 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*7) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**?) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil's Garden (“*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 720,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
28. Aerojet Dade 40,000 Deer 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code for Listing Above: 
* Open To Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
+ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 


See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 


Controlled Public Hunting 


A $5.00 Public Hunting Area Permit, in addition to regular 
hunting license, is necessary to hunt on most Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas. Such Permits are secured from any County Judge, 
or authorized sub-agent, in the state. 

Special Hunt Permits, as outlined in the Management Area 
summary, are required, in addition to regular hunting license, 
to hunt on Eglin Field, Cecil M. Webb and Citrus Wildlife 
Management Areas; and for special bear and archery hunts. 
Special hunt permits are obtained as listed in the summary. 

Hunters must check in when entering, and check out and 
report their kill when leaving, at designated checking stations 
on Wildlife Management Areas where such stations are main- 
tained. On all other areas, hunters are requested to have their 
deer and turkey checked at the hunt headquarters. 
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Public Hunting Area Permit and hunting license must be 
in a hunter’s possession as long as he participates in hunt, 
and must be displayed upon request of a Wildlife Officer ‘’or 
other commission personnel.’’ 

Guns, either assembled or disassembled, or dogs are allowed 
only during the season designated for each particular wildlife 
management area except under special permit issued by an 
authorized representative of the Game Commission. Possession 
of loaded guns on days when hunting is not permitted and after 
shooting hours is prohibited. 


Detailed summaries for all Management Areas may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Commission offices listed on page 3, 
or at County Judge offices. 
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Controlled Public Hunting 


Florida's Wildlife Management Areas 


A series of 67 managed public hunts will be conducted by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission during the 1963- 
64 hunting season. The managed hunts consist of 27 managed 
dove fields located in 18 counties, and 28 wildlife manage- 
ment areas located in 38 of Florida’s 67 counties. 

The 27 managed dove are located in Hernando, Polk, Char- 
lotte, Baker, Madison, Alachua, Clay, Suwannee, Okaloosa, 
Santa Rosa, Walton, Franklin, Jackson, Palm Beach, Broward, 
Dade, St. Johns, Orange, Seminole and Marion Counties. 

Four special two-day deer gun hunts are scheduled for the 
Citrus Wildlife Management Area, Citrus County, December 
14-15, 21-22, 28-29, and January 4-5. Three special two-day 
quail hunts will also be held on the Citrus area, January 11-12, 
18-19 and 25-26. 

Managed public hunts for the Commission’s supervised 
wildlife management areas will be: 


1. Blackwater Wildlife Management Area, Santa Rosa 
and Okaloosa Counties, in two phases, November 16 to Decem- 
ber 1, and December 14 to January 1. Open to quail and 
squirrel hunting to February 23. Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only” 
season, March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, 
Quail, Squirrel. 

2. Eglin Field Air Force Reservation, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, 
and Walton Counties, in two phases, November 16 to De- 
cember 1, and December 14 to January 1. Special turkey 
“gobbler only” season, March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Quail. 

3. Roy S. Gaskin Wildlife Management Area, Calhoun, Bay, 
and Gulf Counties, November 16 to January 12. Special tur- 
key “gobbler only’’ season, March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Quail. 

4. Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, Jackson County, 
November 16 to January 12. Hunting permitted Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. Best Hunting: Duck, Quail, 
Dove, Snipe, Turkey. 

5. Liberty Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola Na- 
tional Forest, Liberty County, November 16 to January 12. 
Best Hunting: Deer, Bear, Squirrel. 

6. Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola 
National Forest, Leon and Wakulla Counties, November 16 
to January 12. Special turkey “gobbler only’’ season March 
28 to April 12. Best Hunting: Deer. 


7. Aucilla Wildlife Management Area, Jefferson, Taylor, 
and Wakulla Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special 
turkey “‘gobbler only”’ season, March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Bear, Turkey, Squirrel, Ducks. 


8. Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area, Dixie and 
Lafayette Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special turkey 
“‘gobbler only’’ season March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 

9. Osceola Wildlife Management Area, Osceola National 
Forest, Baker and Columbia Counties, November 16 to Janu- 
ary 5. Special turkey “gobbler only’’ season, March 28 to 
April 12. Best Hunting: Deer, Bear. 


10. Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area, Columbia, 
Baker and Union Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special 
turkey “gobbler only’”” season March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Turkey. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS—Make certain you have a 1963-64 Fed- 
eral Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp before hunting waterfowl. 
Available from your local post office at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of ALL waterfowl hunters 16 years of age or older. 
Your name must be signed in ink across the face of the stamp 
before you hunt. The current “Duck Stamp” features Atlantic 
Brant. 
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11. Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area, Levy 
County, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Tur- 
key, Squirrel, Ducks, Wild Hogs. 


12. Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area, Clay 
County, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Tur- 
key, Quail, Wild Hog. 


13. Guano River Wildlife Management Area, St. Johns 
County, November 16 to January 5. Hunting permitted on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only. Best 
Hunting: Waterfowl, Wild Hogs, Squirrel, Deer, Turkey. 


14. Ocala Wildlife Management Area, Ocala National 
Forest, Marion and Putnam Counties, November 16 to January 
5. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


15. Tomoka Wildlife Management Area, Flagler and 
Volusia Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special turkey 
“‘gobbler only’’ season March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


16. Farmton Wildlife Management Area, Volusia and Bre- 
vard Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, 
Turkey, Squirrel. 


17. Citrus Wildlife Management Area, Citrus County, 
special archery, deer, and quail hunts. 


18. Croom Wildlife Management Area, Hernando and 
Sumter Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: 
Quail, Squirrel. 


19. Richloam Wildlife Management Area, Hernando, 
Sumter, Pasco Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel, Quail. 


20. Avon Park Wildlife Management Area, Highlands and 
Polk Counties, November 9 to January 5. November 28 to 
December 1, and December 25 to January 1 open; at all 
other times, open only on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunt- 
ing: Turkey, Quail, Deer. 

21. Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area, Char- 
lotte County, November 9 to February 23 or until allowable 
number of birds are taken (probably 4,000). Best Hunting: 
Quail, Deer. 

22. Lee Wildlife Management Area, Lee County, Novem- 
ber 9 to January 12, hunting permitted only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Quail. 

23. Okeechobee Wildlife Management Area, Okeechobee 
County, November 9 to January 12, hunting allowed Satur- 
days, Sundays, and legal holidays only. Open November 27 to 
December 1 for Thanksgiving holidays. Best Hunting: Turkey, 
Quail, Deer. 

24. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area, Galdes 
County, November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Turkey, 
Quail, Squirrel. 

25. J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach 
County, November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Quail, 
Wild Hogs. 

26. Devil’s Garden Wildlife Management Area, Hendry 
County, November 9 to January 26, hunting permitted only 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunting: Turkey, Quail. 

27. Everglades Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach, 
Dade, Broward Counties, November 9 to January 5. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Wild Hog, Waterfowl. 

28. Areojet Wildlife Management Area, Dade County, 
November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer. 


Summaries of regulations and licenses and permits for the 
hunts may be obtained from County Judges’ offices. 
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BAG 
LIMITS 


Day’s Bag 


Total 


Possession 


Season’s 
Bag 


FIRST 
DISTRICT 


SECOND 


DISTRICT 


THIRD 
DISTRICT 


FOURTH 


DISTRICT 


DEER 
BUCK ONLY 








2 


2 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto and Hillsborough 
Counties south of U.S. 92. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Novy. 9-Jan. 5 south 
of State Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Gilchrist and Levy (see footnote). 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 16-Nov. 
24 only, Alachua, Gilchrist Coun- 
ties and that portion of Levy Coun- 
ty between St. Roads 337 and 
339. NO OPEN SEASON: Brad- 
ford, and that portion of Columbia 
south of State Rd. 18 and east of 
U.S. 441. 


TURKEY 
EITHER SEX 


2 


3 


3 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. EXCEPT DeSoto and 
Hardee Counties open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 21 to Jan. 1 only. 
NO OPEN SEASON Pinellas Coun- 
ty SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 
5 south of State Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day except in Dixie, Gilchrist 
and Levy Counties (see footnote) . 
SPECIAL SEASON March 28 to 
April 12, gobblers only 2 hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon except 
in Levy County. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Alachua, Bradford, Madison 
and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Rd. 18 and 
east of U.S. 441. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1963-64 HUNTING SEASON 
ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
SEE MANAGEMENT AREA SUMMARIES FOR MANAGEMENT AREA REGULATIONS 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING FLORIDA RESIDENT GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 





QUAIL SQUIRREL 
10 10 Gray - 2 Fox 
20 20 Gray - 4 Fox 

No Limit 


Noy. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Novy. 9-Feb. 23 south of State 
Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Levy, and Gilchrist Counties (see 
footnote) . 


Footnote: Dixie, Gilchrist, Levy including that portion of Steinhatchee Management Area within Lafayette County, 
resident game may not be taken on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays except during the first 9 days and 


between Dec. 25 and Jan. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting permit- 
ted every day. Okaloosa, Walton, 
Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties 
open Nov. 16 to Dec. 1 and Dec. 
14 to Jan. 1. (SAME AS EGLIN 
FIELD). NO OPEN SEASON Wash- 
ington and Holmes Counties. 


*Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
CLOSED to Key Deer. SPECIAL 
SEASON Nov. 16-Jan. 5 that por- 
tion of Indian River County north 
of State Road 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON March 28 to April 12, gob- 
blers only 2 hour before sunrise 
to 12 noon in Leon, Jefferson, 
Gadsden, Holmes, Bay, and all 
counties west of the Choctawhat- 
chee River. (No turkey hunting 
Eglin Field Nov. 16-Jan. 12). 


Noy. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 
16-Jan. 5 that portion of Indian 
River County north of State Road 
0. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 





Nov. 9-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 16-Feb. 23 that portion 
of Indien River County north of 
State Rd. 60. 


*HOGS in Palm Beach County are legal game, OPEN SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Bag Limit One (1) per day, Two (2) 


per season. 





FIFTH 
DISTRICT 
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Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting in 
Sumter, Putnam** and all counties 
south of State Road 50 and west of 
the St. Johns River. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 that portion of 
oe County south of State Rd. 
0. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting 
in Sumter, Putnam** and all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of the St. Johns River. 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Road 60. SPRING 
GOBBLER SEASON Putnam Coun- 
ty only, March 28 to April 12, 12 
hour before sunrise to noon. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunt- 
ing Sumter, Putnam** and _ all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of St. Johns River. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Feb. 23 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Rd. 60. 


* In Ocala National Forest, Monday, Tuesday and Fridays closed during period Dec. 25 to Jan. 1. 
** Except that portion of the Ocala National Forest lying within Putnam County. 


ALWAYS RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF LANDOWNERS. ASK PERMISSION BEFORE YOU HUNT 
SAFE HUNTING IS COURTEOUS HUNTING 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS — FLORIDA 














MARSH HEN WATERFOWL 
BAG RAILS and DOVE SNIPE WOODCOCK Ducks Geese 
LIMITS GALLINULES Coot 
15 and 4 Ducks* 
Day’s Bag 25 Sora 10 8 5 8 Coot* 2 
Total 30 and 8 Ducks** 
Possession 25 Sora 20 8 10 16 Coot + 
Season’s 
Bag No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit 
Oct. 5 Through Nov. 3 
EXCEPT: First District; Hardee, De- 
Soto, Hendry and Glades Counties 
All Sept. 7 CLOSED! In the Third District; that} Nov. 16 Nov. 16 12-Noon 
Districts Through portion of Franklin County known as Through Through Nov. 27 
Nov.15 Alligator Point CLOSED! Dec. 30 Jan. 4 pdt 
an. 


Nov. 16 Through Dec. 2 Statewide | 
Dec. 21 Through Jan. 12 Statewide 


*Waterfowl hunting for ducks, geese and coot permitted every day EXCEPT Leon County, Third District, which is OPEN ONLY on Wednes- 


days, Saturdays, Sundays, opening day, and holidays. 


*Daily Bag may not include more than two mallards, black ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in the aggregate; or two wood ducks, or 
one hooded merganser. Possession limits may not include more than four black ducks, mallards or Florida ducks, singly or in aggregate; 
two wood ducks, and two hooded mergansers. Daily bag limit on American and redbreasted merganser is five; possession limit of 10. No hunt- 


ing of canvasback or redhead ducks. 


**Im the following described areas two scaup ducks may be taken in addition to the daily bag, with possession of four additional to duck 
limit: All open waters of Charlotte Harbor area from bridge on U.S. Hiway 41 to straight line running from Boca Grande Pass East through 
Bokeelia to the mainland; all open areas of the 2,200 acre impoundment open to controlled hunting on Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, St. Johns County, Fla. All open waters of Banana River from Banana Creek south to State Road 520; and all open waters of 
Tampa Bay. All open waters of the Indian River from Shiloh south to the bridge on State Road 516 at Melbourne. All open waters of 
Mosquito Lagoon (Indian River Lagon) from Oak Hill to State Road 402. 





ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


HOLIDAYS AND OPENING AND CLOSING DAYS—During any 
season or in any locality where specified individual days of the 
week are closed to hunting for any species, such days shall be 
open on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
The Opening Day and the Closing Day for any species is always 
open for that species. Whenever Christmas Day or New Year's 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday immediately following such 
Sunday shall be open. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared game animals, with hunting permitted 12 months 
in the year. No bag or season limits. License required to take 
rabbit during the regular open seasons for resident and 
migratory game animals and birds. 


BEAR HUNTING—The bear is a game animal and may be 
taken only during the open season for taking of deer, and dur- 
ing managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala National 
Forest. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wildlife 
Management Areas, and in Palm Beach County. Wild hogs may 
be taken during the open season designated for each Area. 
BAG LIMITS: ONE (1) Per Day; TWO (2) Per Season; Except 
FOUR (4) Per Season on Camp Blanding Management Area. 
No wild hog hunting permitted on Eglin Field. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, along with the heads, 
must remain on the carcasses of ALL DEER—and TURKEY 
during the Spring Gobbler Season—while in camp or forest. 
DOES, or BUCKS, with less than 5-inch antlers, taken during 
special ‘“ANY DEER” Hunts, must be tagged by Hunt Official. 


NEW RULES—Major changes in effect for the 1963-64 hunt- 
ing season, as compared to the 1962-63 season are: Bag limits 
and seasons on some migratory game birds have been changed. 
The use of steel traps are prohibited in Florida from December 
1, 1963 until after the closing of the deer season, by region. 
Other changes are outlined in these regulations. READ YOUR 
SUMMARY CAREFULLY! 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device me- 
chanically propelling a _ projectile; shotgun, 
rifle, pistol, revolver, air gun, gas gun, blow- 
gun, bow and arrow, or other devices. 
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SHOOTING HOURS—For resident game: 
One-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour after sunset. MIGRATORY GAME: 
Dove, from 12-noon until sunset. Ducks, 
geese and coot, 12-noon until sunset open- 
ing day; sunrise until sunset all other days. 
Other migratory birds, sunrise until 
sunset. 





LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME—Shotguns not larger 
than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; Pistols; 
Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell capacity. 
Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migratory game. Use 
of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges pro- 
hibited when taking deer or bear. Bows used for taking deer or 
ries must be capable of casting a one ounce hunting arrow 150 
yards. 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also required 
of all persons over 16 when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT constitutes 
acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of or attached to 
such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE—No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


MIGRATORY SEASONS—Seasons for migratory game are set 
by the state within a framework established by the Federal 
agency which controls game birds traveling interstate. Seasons 
are set, so far as possible, to allow maximum hunting without 
damage to basic game populations. 


LEON COUNTY, Third District—No waterfowl hunting in this 
county on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays! The use 
of motors prohibited on Lake lamonia and Lake Jackson during 
open season for waterfowl. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL—Migratory game birds may be 
taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached if such 
craft is fastened within or tied immediately alongside of any 
type of stationary blind or riding at anchor or beached. 


HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business of 
guiding hunters or hunting parties until he was secured a 
icense to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, shall take 
any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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Continued from preceding page 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer in 
the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season set for 
the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of bear is pro- 
hibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife Management 
Area. All other game species may be hunted in the Forest out- 
side the Management Area during the open season for the Fifth 
District from Nov. 16 to Feb. 23, provided that no dogs other 
than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, including fox- 
hound, or dog of any type that can reasonably be considered 
to be a dog usable for running deer will be permitted to run 
free in the Ocala National Forest except during the hunting 
season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 


BIRDS—No bird of any kind shall be taken or molested except 
game birds in open season, and the following unprotected 
species: English sparrow, starling, crow, black vulture, and 
turkey vulture. 


UNPROTECTED—Skunk, opossum, flying squirrel, red and gray 
fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, mice, moles, 
shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and crocodiles) , amphib- 
ians. (Local Exceptions.) 


NON-NATIVE GAME—Coturnix quail, pheasant, and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during the 
open season for quail, except on licensed hunting preserves with 
special seasons. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties CLOSED 
to taking of pheasant. 


HUNTING DOGS—No person shall permit dogs to trail, pursue 
or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. Bird dogs may 
be trained during closed season for taking quail with the aid of 
a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying or use of shotgun or rifle 
while training bird dogs is prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained 
during closed season for taking deer when dogs are constantly 
attached to leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers used 
in dove hunting during the closed season for quail must be kept 
on leash except when actually retrieving doves. Organized field 
trials for dogs may be run at any time after obtaining written 
permission from the Director of the Commission. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided in 
camp or forest but in the event of such division each portion 
shall be identified by the number of the license of the person 
killing it and be readily traceable to the portion of the 
animal bearing the sex identification provided that it is not 
necessary to affix the license number as required above to 
portions cut from the carcass immediately prior to being con- 
sumed in camp. 


Hunting Season Regulations 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any cir- 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or un- 
shucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such game to, 
on, over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. 
As used herein, the terms “’shelled or shucked or unshucked 
corn, wheat, or other grains,’ or “‘other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used,’’ shall not be construed as including 
grain properly shocked in the field where grown, standing 
crops (including aquatics), flooded standing crops, flooded 
harvested crop lands, or grains found scattered solely as a 
result of normal agricultural planting or harvesting. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with possession 
limits as herein provided. Common carriers or employees, while 
engaged in such business, shall not transport as owner or for 
another, any game or parts thereof, or birds’ nest or eggs, nor 
receive or possess for shipment unless owner of package is in 
possession of valid permit from Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


DAMAGE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY—Upon request to the 
Director, permits may be issued for the killing, taking or re- 
moval of certain individuals of specific types of wildlife which 
are proven to be damaging personal property. The Director re- 
serves the right to have such animals trapped and removed to 
wilderness areas. Hides or skins of such animals may be claimed 
by the Commission for sale to highest bidder. 


ALLIGATORS—CROCODILES 


All alligators and crocodiles of any size, and their nests, eggs, 
and young, are fully protected at all times in all parts of the 
state. Do not hunt, take or molest at any time. 


NO PERSON MAY TAKE or possess any alligator, crocodile or 
black caiman, or their skins or hides or nests or eggs except 
under permit from the Director of the Commission. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CAIMAN of any size, other than the Black 
Caiman, may be imported and sold when not advertised or rep- 
resented as alligators. Wherever Caiman are advertised as 
“Baby Alligators” the words “South American Caiman” must 
be shown immediately beneath the words, and in letters not less 
than half the size of the words or letters, used in writing 
“Baby Alligator.’” No alligator or American crocodile may be 
sold. Dealers are subject to inspection and must possess invoices 
or documentary evidence that such caiman were imported. 





DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS—State law provides that dis- 
charge of firearms in any public place, or on or over any paved 
public road, highway, street or occupied premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT HUNT—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the following 
fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub bear, Key 
deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, Ross goose, 
snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, non-game birds, 
Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest or hunt any of the 
foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or fawn deer, or deer 
with antlers less than five inches in length is prohibited at all 
oo except as permitted on specific Wildlife Management 
reas. 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY—Selling or purchasing of game is pro- 
hibited,except for pen-raised game produced on a licensed game 
farm and properly identified and handled as provided by law 
and regulation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns dur- 
ing closed season, (or without a hunting license during open 
season), is prohibited in National Forests and in State-owned 
or State-controlled Wildlife Management Areas. 


DO NOT USE—It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets or .22- 
calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. Fully auto- 
matic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking migratory birds. Cross 
bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting turkey with dog. Posses- 
sion of gun and light at night in woods or on waters. Killing 
swimming deer. Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. 
Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys, Airplane, automobile, power 
boat, sail boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed by any 
aforementioned devices. Do not use any of the above while 
hunting in Florida. 


GAME MANAGEMENT AREAS 


You can hunt in Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas which 
are open to controlled public hunting. The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission operates Wildlife Management 
Areas throughout the state. These areas are open to controlled 
public hunting during portions of the 1963-64 season. Infor- 
mation as to locations of the Wildlife Management Areas, and 
as to permits, licenses, rules and regulations applying to the 
Areas may be obtained from the offices of the County Judges 
or the offices of the Commission. Some of the finest of Florida’s 
hunting lands are included in the Wildlife Management Areas 
of Florida. 
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Know Your Visual Capacity 





How Sharp Is Your Shooting Eye? 


I’ WAS THE OPENING day of deer hunting season last 
year, a few miles inland from Cedar Key. Two 
hunters stood listening intently to the dogs running 
a deer in the distance. As the minutes passed, the 
dogs grew louder, and in anticipation the men 
focused their attention in the direction of the noise. 

The elder of the two, certain that he saw a cov- 
eted rack above the tall grass at the far side of a 
clearing, clicked off his safety, took careful aim 
and was squeezing the trigger when his companion 
yelled and knocked the gun away from the target— 
just as a foolish, teen-age boy stepped into the clear- 
ing. The rack was a dead tree branch the boy car- 
ried over his shoulder. 

The hunter, shaken by the near tragedy, returned 
to camp and headed for home, still wondering how 
he could have been so mistaken. At his wife’s sug- 
gestion he had his eyes examined by an optometrist 
friend and learned he had a distinct need for cor- 
rective glasses. 

Not everyone is so fortunate as this hunter and 
this boy. The National Safety Council estimates that 
in a year some 700 are killed by hunters and an- 
other 9,000 wounded, by U. S. hunting enthusiasts. 

A number of factors contribute to the serious 
problem of hunters’ safety in the woods. Primary 
among these is horseplay and just plain carelessness, 
but too often overlooked as a cause is faulty vision. 
The most comprehensive analysis of hunting acci- 
dents ever made, conducted by the Minnesota 
Hunter Casualty Study, disclosed that 77 percent 
of the hunters causing the accidents had defective 
vision. 

In the study a representative of the Minnesota 
Optometric Association tested 74 hunters—all in- 
volved in major hunting accidents—for visual acuity, 
muscle balance, depth perception and color recog- 
nition. He compared the vision of these hunters with 
that of a control group and found that two-thirds of 
the negligent hunters he tested had faulty depth 
perception—which would make it difficult for them 
to tell whether another hunter was within range 
of their bullets. 

The optometrist found that all of the victims who 
were accidentally shot when mistaken for game 
wore red clothing. But 60 per cent of the men who 
shot them were color-blind—and red is as drab as 
the fall landscape to the color-blind. To emphasize 
the potential danger from this standpoint, it should 
be noted that eight to nine per cent of all men are 
eolor-blind and have particular trouble distinguish- 
ing between red and green. 

Perhaps the most frightening discovery from the 
Minnesota study was that most of the hunters with 
visual defects were not aware of it. Three out of 
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four color-blind men never even suspected their 
handicap. 

A 16-year old who had defects of vision in one 
eye, faulty depth perception and lacked good color 
recognition stated that he thought his visual per- 
formance was good. 

One said he thought he needed no visual help. His 
record revealed muscular imbalance, poor visual 
acuity, defects in depth perception and color rec- 
ognition. His victim “happened” to be in the line 
of fire. 

Another thought everything was alright, for he 
did wear glasses. However, his depth and color per- 
ception were off; he mistook a man for a deer. The 
average hunter wants the finest equipment he can 
get. He may go in hock for a high-priced gun; he 
keeps it in tip-top condition. But the best tooled 
equipment cannot compensate for the most vital 
hunting tool of all, the eyes. 

Seeing perfectly for hunting calls for the finest 
vision. Judging a moving target in a split second 
against a myriad of backgrounds, under all sorts of 
weather conditions, in a bright field or the deep 
woods shade taxes eyesight to the utmost. Most im- 
portant of all is sharp visual acuity. The slightest 
blurriness can keep you from taking home the limit 
of birds—or that prize set of horns. According to the 
Florida Optometric Association, eyesight can blur 
without your realizing it, especially if you are past 
age 40. 

Another visual problem can be “tunnel vision,” 
the inability to see to the sides while looking straight 
ahead. If your field of vision is adequate, you can 
see 75 degrees to each side of your line of sight and 
50 degrees above and below. Disease, some drugs, 
tobacco and alcohol can affect side vision. Optome- 
trists have found that loss of sleep and extreme 
fatigue cut the sensitivity of side vision. 

For safety’s sake—both yours and the other fel- 
lows—here are some suggestions: 

If glasses have been prescribed, wear them while 
hunting. Don’t leave them at home. 

If you’re near-sighted, this deficiency can be cor- 
rected. If you’re far-sighted—if you’re over 40 and 
have begun to want to push things away from you 
to get them in focus, a telescopic sight is probably 
the answer. 

If you use glasses, rub a bar of soap on the sur- 
face of the lenses, take a dry cloth and polish 
briskly. This provides a polished surface on which 
raindrops cannot remain like polka dots. Rain runs 
off, leaving your glasses wet but clear. This pro- 
cedure also prevents steaming. 

Know your visual capacity and shortcomings. Be 
sure of your target before you pull the trigger. © 
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VERY HUNTING SEASON countless owners of square- 
E stern style Browning autoloading shotguns, or 
of a contemporary make manufactured on the re- 
coiling barrel principle of the original Browning 
patent, encounter fired shell extraction trouble. 
Included are Model 11 Remingtons, the 3-shot 
Remington “Sportsman” autoloaders and the Savage 
autoloaders made on the Browning design. 


There shouldn’t be any trouble. John M. Brown- 
ing worked out a basically practical, rugged mecha- 
nism. The trouble, in most cases, can be traced to 
either misunderstanding of gun operation principle 
or gun neglect. Where rare breakage of parts does 
actually occur, usually only firing pins, extractors 
and mainsprings are involved. These parts are easily 
replaced. 


Failure of proper functioning—especially positive 
extraction of fired shells—of Browning, Remington 
and Savage square-stern model autoloading shot- 
guns invariably can be traced to improper assembly 
of friction ring and recoil spring on the magazine 
extension tube, to correspond with the recoil factor 
of light or heavy loads, or the possible presence of 
a combination selective choke device and com- 
pensator like the Lyman-Cutts or Super Poly-Choke. 


The arrangement of component parts is so deli- 
cately balanced that just getting one out of proper 
order of assembly can cause plenty of shell feeding 
and extraction trouble. 


Other causes of trouble include accumulated dirt 
and too generous application of gun oil. 


Study of a partially disassembled square-stern 
Browning, a Remington 11, a “Sportsman” or a 
Savage Model 720, will show that the recoiling 
barrel and automatic shell feeding and extraction 
functions are tied in with component parts on the 
receivers underslung magazine tube extension. 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


Guns and Shells 


Many gun troubles are traced 
to Improper care, or 


lack of operation knowledge 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


These include a variable assembly of friction ring, 
recoil spring and friction collar. They must be in 
correct order, for the type of shell load used. Other- 
wise, there will be mechanical trouble. 

On the later Model 11-48 Remington there is no 
friction-ring assembly to be changed around to 
correspond with different shell loads used; instead, 
a marked ring is turned to proper setting for light 
or heavy loads. The same easy adjustment is found 
on the Remington Model 58. 

What are some of the possible friction-ring and 
magazine assembly combinations for various gun 
models made on the original Browning patent? To 
begin with, remove the barrel, whatever the make 
of shotgun. Next, hold the receiver half of the 
partially disassembled shotgun so that it and the 
magazine tube extension point to your right as you 
face the gun. (This working position puts the gun- 
stock to your left, the forward end of the receiver 
and magazine extension tube to your right.) 

Wipe the extension tube clean and dry. Do the 
same with other parts. 

For heavy shell loads, owners of Browning, 
Remington 11 and “Sportsman” models having 
square-end receiver should assemble the recoil con- 
trol components in the following order: First slip 
the long spiral recoil spring on the extension tube. 
Follow with the, solid washer-like friction ring, 
beveled side facing the receiver. Finally, slip on the 
wide-band split-collar friction piece (actually a split- 
band spring). Replace barrel, fore-end and cap. 

For light shell loads, component assembly takes 
different form. First, slip on the solid, washer-like 
friction ring, with beveled side pointing toward 
muzzle end of gun. Next, install the long spiral coil 
spring and, finally, add the wide-band split-collar 
friction piece. Replace barrel, fore-end and cap in 
usual manner, 
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Failure of proper functioning of Browning square-stern shotguns and other autoloaders 
made on the Browning-patent invariable can be traced to improper home assembly of 


friction ring and recoil spring on magazine extension tube. 





The recoil system of the Savage Model 720 is 
basically the same, but recoil adjustment is slightly 
different. 

When using heavy loads in the Model 720, the 
long spiral spring goes on first, flush with the 
receiver. The solid washer-like friction ring is then 
slipped on, beveled edge facing direction of gun 
muzzle. This component part is followed with the 
wide-band, split-collar friction piece. 

For light loads in the Savage Model 720, put the 
solid washer-like friction ring on the tube first, 
beveled edge down or facing the receiver. Follow 
with the long spiral spring, then finish the job by 
adding the wide-band, split-collar friction piece. 
(Note that for light loads the beveled edge position 
of the solid washer-like friction ring changes direc- 
tion, as compared to its reversed position for heavy 
loads.) 

So delicately are the recoil control assemblies 
balanced by the gun manufacturers that when a 
combination choke control and recoil reducing 
device is fitted to gun barrel, normal operation is 
upset. A weaker recoil spring must be ordered and 
installed where a compensator is added after gun 
purchase. 

Correct assembly of components where a Cutts 
Compensator or similar device is used calls for the 
wide-band, split-collar friction piece to be slipped 
on the magazine tube first, the solid collar friction 
ring, beveled edge down or facing the receiver. 

Shotgun mechanisms based on the original Brown- 
ing design are prone to pick up a lot of dirt, and the 
more oil used the heavier the dirt accumulation. 
Quite often, merely occasionally wiping working 
parts with a Silicote Gun Cloth will provide all 
the lubrication needed. Heavy oil and grease defi- 
nitely should not be used on the magazine tube’s 
recoil assembly. 

If your Browning-patent autoloader is already 
overdue a cleaning, wash out the mechanism with 
mineral spirits, using a brush or bulb syringe to 
clean small parts and recesses. 

Your gun will work better for the attention. 

Old guns are apt to develop metal burrs (from 
repeated disassembly and reassembly of parts) at 
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A favorite of deer hunters, the Remington Model 760 slide-action big-game rifle 
is also the exclusive choice of members of the American team in the International 


Running Deer Target Matches. 


contact points of barrel and receiver. These should 
be watched for and removed, as they can interfere 
with proper functioning. 


News via the grapevine comes to hand that the 
five man team representing the United States in the 
International Running Deer Matches—popular com- 
petitive sport on the European scene—will use 
Remington Model 760 slide-action rifles exclusively. 

The announcement is no surprise to gun editors 
intimately acquainted with the Model 760, nor is 
it really news. Gun editors have long acclaimed the 
Remington Model 760, and members of the Ameri- 
can team in the International Running Deer Matches 
have been using the Remington Model 760 exclu- 
sively ever since the rifle first proved its worth in 
the woods. 

Beyond doubt, the Remington Model 760, what- 
ever the caliber chosen, is the world’s fastest manu- 
ally operated big-game rifle. In skilled hands, it is 
even faster of aimed fire than an autoloader. This 
fact has been demonstrated on numerous occasions. 

Cartridge feeding and empty shell extraction 
operations are smooth, fast and positive. After a 
shot, the well-balanced rifle seems to settle down 
of its own accord for accurate delivery of whatever 
follow-up shots the shooter cares to make. Sighting 
tends to become instinctive. 

Available in shooter’s choice of .270 Win., .280 
Rem., .30-06, .308 Win. and .35 Remington calibers, 
the Model 760 is an ideal brush gun when used with 
proper bullet weights and styles. For brush use, it 
is especially effective in .35 Rem. caliber with 200 
grain bullet. 

In Michigan, a leading deer hunting state, the 
Remington Model 760 is acclaimed king. Where a 
Model 760 is not used, chances are that a Marlin 
Mode 336 lever-action will be the rifle carried. In 
one of Michigan’s largest commercial deer hunting 
camps, survey shows that eight out of ten hunters 
carry the Model 760 into the woods. The other 
two are likely to be Marlen Mode 336’s. 

Both rifles are fast shooters when the chips are 
down and split seconds count. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
The Remington Model 760 has 
two faults that, somehow, should 
be corrected by Remington’s de- 
signers. The first is the rattling 
sound the rather loose slide-action 
fore-end makes—a condition char- 
acteristic of slide-action rifles. In 
deer country, this annoying rattle 
can occur at the wrong time and 
with seemingly alarming volume! 
I’ve considered all sorts of rem- 
edies—lining the fore-end channel 
with suede or tough felt, substitu- 
tion of a redesigned fore-end, or 
possibly installing neoprene rub- 
ber bumper guides to fill existing 
fore-end space and lessen sound. 

I understand that Williams Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michi- 
gan, has solved the problem and 
will take the fore-end rattle out 
of a Remington 760 with a device 
that sells for $3.50, plus $3.50 for 
installation. 


HUNTER’S CHOICE 


(Continued from page 15) 


lated. The rest will have to come 
from experience. 


Like the Pilgrim fathers, you 
can still seek and bring home a 
wild turkey gobbler for the table. 
Present day turkey flocks are on 
the increase. You merely have to 


find them. 


And like the Pilgrim fathers you 
can lose your scalp doing it—not 
to Indians, but to a rival hunter. 


The drawback to hunting tur- 
keys by the popular and produc- 
tive calling method is that the 
better you are as a caller, the more 
likely you are to be mistaken for a 
turkey and shot at by some 
anxious hunter. In the Ocala and 
Fishheating Creek areas a num- 
ber of turkey hunters have been 
mistakenly shot by companions or 
strangers who have hunted “ by 
sound” rather than sight. 


Turkey hunting is conceded to 
be a science; you can’t just pick 
up your gun, keep going until you 
find a bird and then shoot it. Ap- 
plication of plenty of “know how” 
is usually demanded. 
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The second fault is the diffi- 
culty of getting a firm finger grip 
while removing a slightly oily clip 
when fingers are moist or the 
weather cold. This problem I have 
solved—by soldering a “grab bar” 
lengthwise on the bottom of the 
clip. 

The Model 760 will mount a 
scope close to receiver and central 
overbore. It will also accept a re- 
ceiver style peep sight, like the 
Williams “Foolproof,” Lyman 66R, 
and Redfield 70-BR and 80-BR 
models. In most cases, factory- 
drilled screw holes (on late mod- 
els) can be utilized for the instal- 
lation. 

Since a raised sight line change 
was made in the manufacture of 
rifles above serial number 154,965, 
care should be taken to get the 
correct sight base. In the Williams 
line, the FP 760-E will properly fit 
early Remington Model 760’s, with 


Successful turkey hunting com- 
bines the best elements of turkey 
habit knowledge, camouflage, im- 
mobility, patience and expert call- 
ing. 

A beginner should wisely seek 
the guidance of some acknowl- 
edged expert turkey hunter, and 
follow his advice to the letter if 
he would chaw on a drumstick of 
his own acquisition. 

The Ocala National Forest, Eg- 
lin Air Force Base, Gulf Ham- 
mock, Homasassa River country, 
backwater areas of the Withlacoo- 
chee, the Everglades and Fisheat- 
ing Creek are popular turkey 





Ficyout) 
“Here catch! Let him chase YOU for 
awhile!” 


serial numbers less than 154,965, 
and the FP 760-N is the correct 
listing for later models of higher 
serial number. 

It isn’t necessary to change the 
factory front sight on the Reming- 
ton Model 760 when installing a 
receiver peep sight, but a timely 
change to a better front sight, like 
the Redfield “Sourdough” Na. 256, 
will be advantageous. The factory 
installed open rear sight should be 
removed entirely, or replaced with 
a folding style Lyman No. 16 or 
Marble No. 69 auxiliary rear 
sight. 

In the ADL grade, the Model 
760 comes with ready-to-use sling 
swivels. For rifles of standard 
grade furnished without swivels, 
Jaeger or Williams’ swivels can be 
easily installed. Get swivels with 
either %” or 1” wide bows, to ac- 
cept sporting style sling, not the 
14%,” wide military type. © 


hunting areas in Florida. But 
there are others—and good ones— 
worthy of trial. Their locations are 
guarded secrets. 


In shotguns, your best bet is a 
Full Choke bored 12 gauge loaded 
with No. 6 shot; at any range up 
to forty yards, the dense pattern 
of small shot will be deadly for 
head shots. If you elect to take 
unrecommended body shots, then 
larger, heavier shot will be needed 
—size No. 4 or No. 2. Do not use 


buckshot. 


A rifle firing light loads can be 
very successfully used. Potential 
killing range is greatly extended, 
to 100 yards and beyond. 


Adjust sights so that bullets hit 
exact point of aim at 100 yards, 
which will give practical kill- 
ing efficiency from 30 yards to 
about 150, with the same sight 
setting. Aim at the turkey’s back 
or the butt-joint of a wing. Head 
shots, while desirable, are hard 
to make with killing accuracy by 
the average rifleman. 


The .244 Remington, .219 Zip- 
per, .22 Remington and .243 Win- 
chester are examples of suitable 
calibers. © 
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NICE GESTURES 
(Continued from page 5) 
March of 1934, 13 years after the 
idea had been suggested to Con- 
gress. The Coordination Act was 
passed the same year, but it would 
be a long time before its pro- 

visions began to show results. 

The point of this brief historical 
review is to show that the prob- 
lems of 25 and 30 years ago are 
the problems of today, and that, 
although research and manage- 
ment techniques have improved, 
it was the evangelistic dedication 
of an earlier generation that help- 
ed save what we have today. It is 
also of benefit for affiliates, associ- 
ate members, and other supporters 
of the Federation to know some- 
thing of the early history of their 
organization. 

A few excerpts of Chairman Sil- 
cox’s remarks show the serious- 
ness of purpose of the first “North 
American,” which is further indi- 
cated by the fact that nearly 
2,000 people attended: 

“We are asembled here in com- 
mon effort to help and restore and 
conserve the vanishing wildlife re- 
sources of a continent. This is a 
serious purpose. It has widespread 
scientific interest and significance. 
Its esthetic, spiritual and recrea- 
tional values are enormous. It af- 
fects the social and economic wel- 
fare of some 150,000,000 people of 
three nations.” 

Then, “Ding” Darling, the old 
evangelist, the man who had con- 
ceived the idea of a Federation, 
and who for years worked so dili- 
gently to see it succeed, came to 
the podium and stated: 

“Tt is a nice thing to go a-fishing. 
It is pleasant to go into the fields 
with rod and gun, but there is 
something of deeper significance 
in this meeting, which has hereto- 
fore been entirely ignored, and it 
is time to emphasize the funda- 
mental economic factors which 
bear upon the relation of wildlife 
resources to our material pros- 
perity. 

“Wealth will continue to exist 
on this continent only so long as 
the natural resources of our soil 
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and water continue to yield up 
their riches. When these are gone, 
prosperity, standards of living and 
happiness among our people will 
vanish with them. 

“Devices of civilization, ma- 
chines, money, and credit require 
a constant flow of raw materials 
from the land or they cease to 
function. To place all our bets on 
our industrial genius alone with- 
out covering the real source of 
wealth—natural resources—is to 
bet on the jockey and leave the 
horse entirely out of our calcula- 
tions. Our carelessness and apathy 
toward these basic facts have been 
notorious on this continent, and 
among out rich endowment of 
natural resources no element has 
been so completely ignored and 
so heedlessly allowed to vanish as 
our wealth in the wildlife field. It 
has been the neglected step-child 
of our family circle, forced to live 
on the crumbs from an opulent 
table, the servant of all and the 
responsibility of none, undernour- 
ished and exhausted by the uni- 
versal demands placed upon it and 
subsisting on incidental charity. 

“Nature’s rich storehouses have 
been gutted. Man can no longer 
turn to it for the necessities of life 
when his self-generated hysteria 
threw the ingenious substitutes of 
money, banks and industry out of 
gear. Nature’s cushion was no 
longer there to break the fall 
when our artificial structures 
crashed. If nature’s pantry had 
been wisely guarded the relief 
rolls would have been a fraction 
of their present astonishing magni- 
tide. 24" 

“We might not be so critical of 
industrial exploitation if it would 





FilcHHOCcv 
“I’m going to make a fortune. I've dis- 
covered a worm that looks just like an 
artificial lure!” 





give some evidence of weighing 
the value of wildlife resources 
against the profits of random in- 
dustrial promotion. We might be 
reconciled to bidding farewell to 
the wildlife resources if we could 
be shown that by its elimination 
the public received a_ greater 
pLONt. 26> 

“We can lay no claim to the 
title ‘conversationists’ or even 
Yankee intelligence if in trading 
off our endowment of natural 
resources we make a bad bargain. 


“Over capitalization of drainage, 
power and irrigation projects has 
cost this country a pretty penny. 
We have cried to Heaven over the 
iniquities of the promotor who 
foisted the watered stock on the 
unsuspecting public, but we have 
remained apathetic and silent to 
the fact that probably the greatest 
loss of all was the destruction of 
natural resources in the area of 
development. 

“Putting out honey cups for the 
humming birds and suet for the 
wintering cardinals is a laudable 
and pleasant contribution; pass- 
ing fervent resolutions protesting 
against the nonexistence of fish in 
our streams and birds in our up- 
lands; buying a hunting license 
for a dollar and a half and sub- 
scribing to an outdoor magazine, 
are all desirable in their way, but 
they do not entitle anyone to a 
medal for distinguished service as 
a conservationist. We have been 
doing all these things for a genera- 
tion and according ourselves hon- 
orary mention as good citizens.” 

That last paragraph can well be 
read and read and read again. It is 
just as true today as at the time 
that Darling made the statement. 
It is why conservation is still a 
step-child in our civilization. Nice 
little gestures do not solve big 
problems, and the big problems 
become more complex and bring 
the nation closer to the brink of 
possible danger. Unlimited public 
funds is not the answer, making 
conservation a spectator sport is 
not the answer, but individual 
citizen responsibility is the an- 
swer. © 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


management area and closed to 
all hunting while the Commission 
undertakes development of the 
tract to produce maximum wild- 
life populations. The area will 
remain closed to hunting until 
wildlife has become well enough 
established to support hunting 
pressure. 


Wise pointed out that the in- 
creasing demand for public hunt- 
ing lands may be directly associ- 
ated with an increasing population 
plus a reduction of public lands. 
The ultimate answer to the public 
hunting program is in the coop- 
eration of the large landowners 
plus active support of Florida’s 
outdoor-minded citizens. 


Shooting Preserve Meeting 


The North American Game 
Breeders and Shooting Preserve 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan- 





TIPPER FuUINTLOCK's 


Tizs on Shooting Safety 


@ Handle every gun as if it 
were loaded. 


@ Always point your gun ina 
safe direction. 


@ Keep your gun unloaded when. 
not in use. 


@ When hunting wear bright 
colored clothing. 


@ Be sure of your target. 


Be A Safe Shooter 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
ERS AA ER 
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uary 12-14 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 

The two-day conference will 
feature four panel discussions on 
the primary game birds used on 
shooting preserves, the chukar 
partridge, the quail, the flighted 
mallard and the pheasant. 

Also on the agenda are a series 
of talks by leading preserve oper- 
ators and wildlife biologists on 
many of the current problems 
facing today’s preserve operators 
and game breeders. Panel mem- 
bers and speakers will include 
many representatives from state 
conservation departments, the 
try and the Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau. 


Peace River Boat Ramp 


The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission is scheduled to 
begin construction of a public boat 
ramp on the Peace River at State 
Road 652, one mile east of Wau- 
chula. 

The launching ramp is a co- 
operative project between the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and the Board of County 
Commissioners of Hardee County. 

The county has prepared the 
ramp site, together with an acre 
of adjacent parking space, and the 
concrete ramp will be constructed 
by the Game Commission. 

The ramp site and parking area 
are on county-owned lands, made 
available by Hardee County Com- 
missioners for public use. 

The Wauchula ramp will be 
approximately nine miles up- 
stream from the Rock Lake ramp 
at Zolfo Springs, and is expected 
to receive wide public approval 
both from Peace River fishermen 
and from boaters touring the river 
to the Gulf at Punta Gorda and 
Port Charlotte. 

The ramp is one of a number of 
launching facilities to be con- 
structed from initial funds allo- 
cated to the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission by the 
Florida Outdoor Recreation Coun- 
cil to obtain public access, and 
construct new ramps. © 


FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


but these “rules” are better than 
nothing aren’t they? 





Bridge or pier trolling is an un- 
sung art and simply involves 
walking along a bridge, pier or 
bulkhead dragging a lure in the 
water, generally with appropriate 
manipulation. 

When I first came to Florida 
some years ago, I spent a night in 
a hotel at Sanford and strolled 
down to the dock on Lake Mon- 
roe, shortly after dark. 

There was a fellow down there 
using a short cane pole and a No 
Alibi jig along the bulkhead and 
pier and catching bass almost as 
fast as he could brace his feet. His 
only landing method was the big 
heave-ho and he broke off most 
of the bigger ones but he had a 
good limit when he left. 

I’ve never seen it that good 
since but a lot of bridge walkers 
do all right on fresh water fish 
as well as salt water ones. I saw 
a fellow with a very nice string 
of bass at Little Lake Harris the 
other day. He’d been walking a 
plastic worm. 





Fellow I know wades a lot when 
he fishes. His constant companion 
is a female Labrador retriever 
which wades with him and some- 
times treads water for long periods 
while her boss walks in deep 
water. 

The Lab is welcome as long as 
she stays behind the owner. Only 
when she becomes over-enthusias- 
tic and attempts to “retrieve” a 
hooked fish is it necessary to dis- 
cipline her. 





I want to mention two lures by 
name this month. Although we’re 
not in the advertising business, I’d 
like to comment on some small 
“hammered” nickel and_ brass 
spinners sold by direct mail from 
the Bayou Tackle Co., 820 Wie- 
gand Drive, Westwego, Louisiana. 

They’re excellent spinners, not 
of any revolutionary design but 
easy casting and easy-turning with 
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From left, the Christmas Bay spoon with 
free-swinging bucktail, and the Bayou 
Tackle Company’s hammered spinner. 


small treble-hooked “flies” and 
red beads and are weighted for use 
with med#tum fresh water tackle. 
They’re of a size usually used for 
panfish but I tried them on some 
snook the other day. 


On a light outfit they’d hold a 
snook well and the little hooks 
were easy to set. That feature of 
small hooks is often forgotten by 
many of us. This time the snook 
were just “nibbling” at the lures 
but the little barbs nailed them. 


You know the small treble hook 
and the gentle touch were gim- 
micks that helped boost the Flat- 
fish to the greatest lure sales in 
history. 


Needless to say, the little hooks 
aren’t so good when you have to 
hold heavy fish away from cover 
with husky tackle. 


The other bait I wanted to men- 
tion is a stainless steel gadget 
called the Christmas Bay Spoon, 
made by the Christmas Bay Lure 
Company, Box 36135, Houston 36, 
Texas. It’s already become a suc- 
cessful bait and it utilizes a stunt 
that I’ve always found quite ef- 
fective. It’s a “hookless” bucktail 
fly that dangles freely along with 
a treble hook. The bait is good on 
bass, snook and tarpon as well as 
a lot of other fish. © 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 7) 


award, you should study the cov- 
ers of this magazine and view 
some of the animal and bird 
sketches of the artist. More about 
this later. 


Nutria Hunting 


IN THE NOVEMBER issue of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, readers were ad- 
vised of an attractive booklet with 
an enchanting title of “Nutria for 
Home Use.” The booklet, a prod- 
uct of Louisiana, listed recipes 
for prepairing what is probably 
one of America’s least desirable 
imports, the muskrat-like nutria. 
The notice made no bones about 
the situation and pointed out that 
one of the methods that may con- 
trol this pest is to eat it. 


There is little point in going 
into the destructive habits of the 
nutria, especially insofar as duck 
hunters are concerned. So far 
Florida has been somewhat 
blessed by only a minor migration 
of nutria. In the waterfowl 
marshes of Louisiana, Texas and 
other states, the story is different. 
Not only does the nutria destroy 
waterfowl marshes, but many 
duck hunters have ceased to use 
retrievers in nutria country as the 
large incisors of the nutria are as 
dangerous as the teeth of the bull 
gator. It is said that nutria have 
killed more dogs in 10 years than 
mountain lions have killed since 
the Paleface has shown up. Not 
that the nutria are particularly 
aggressive, but what dog could re- 
fuse a chance to scrap with a 
twenty pound rat. 


From Texas comes a story by 
Hart Stilwell about dogs that are 
being bred and trained to hunt 
nutria. The nutria dogs are, ac- 
cording to the report, somewhat 
of a cross breed and no one is 
really sure what cross or what 
breed. At the present time there 
seems to be several strains that 
have adapted to nutria hunting 
and while these strains are suc- 
cessful and do manage to kill con- 


siderable nutria, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion among 
the hunters as to what constitutes 
the ideal nutria dog. 

Now if you are of the opinion 
that nutria hunting is a sport for 
the average pet, let me put your 
mind at rest and assure you that 
such a dog would not last more 
than a few minutes in combat 
with the rat-like critter. The ac- 
tion may to some degree be com- 
pared with hunting a really bad 
boar hog in that it is continuous 
and far bloodier and more dan- 
gerous than a person would think. 
I don’t believe, however, that 
the average hog dog, regardless 
of how determined it might be, 
would stand much of a chance 
against an angry nutria. A nutria 
dog would have to be a strong 
swimmer which may call for a 
degree of retriever in the breed- 
ing. He would have to be fast and 
at the same time, determined. This 
may call for some terrier blood- 
line. 

Whatever the breeding might 
be, I have little doubt but what 
the American sportsmen’s inge- 
nuity will find the answer and ar- 
rive at the scene with a dog that is 
highly capable of handling the 
nutria. On the other hand, such 
a dog may already be in existence 
and only waiting to be called out 
of retirement and again pressed 
into service by the sportsmen. 

The ancient but honorable ot- 
terhound may be the answer to 
the nutria situation. The otter- 
hound in England was employed 
in the sport of otter hunting. For 
some reason hunting otter with 
hounds never quite appealed to 
the American standard of sports- 
menship. In England, quite the 
opposite is true and history indi- 
cates that King Henry II was the 
first known Master of Otter- 
hounds and King James I even 
went so far as to take legal steps 
to protect the sport of otter hunt- 
ing with hounds. The otterhound 
is capable of trailing an otter in 
the water and records report a 
pack of otterhounds trailing an 
otter over ten hours and ending 
witha kill. © 
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FISHING PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 19) 


to his friends at home but he 
somehow resents spending five 
minutes in taking them. 

Two years ago I made a long 
trip with a guide for the sole pur- 
pose of taking pictures in a back- 
country area of Florida. I would 
say that the trip cost this guide 
a minimum of $300 in operating 
expenses and time. He was and is 
a good friend and willing to do 
almost anything to help me in my 
scribbling. On this occasion, for 
once it looked as if the publicity 
might be of some real use to him. 
But after two days of hard work 
when we finally had some fish for 
a picture and conditions were ex- 
actly right, he darned near muti- 
nied. 

“Hurry up!” he snarled, “I 
can’t hold this damned fish all 


!?? 


day! 


I put down the camera and gave 
him a lecture, reviewing the sit- 
uation, and we both started snick- 
ering after which we made our 
pictures. 


I have my picture taken a lot 
on fishing trips and I also have a 
well-trained corps of fishing bud- 
dies, some of whom know more 
about what I want than I do my- 
self. This is because good fish 
pictures are groceries for the 
Watermans. 


But the other day I found my- 
self snapping at my wife because 
she was trying to get me to do 
something a certain way for a pic- 
ture. There is something about 
posing for pictures that can 
quickly get on almost anyone’s 
nerves and I’m at a loss to ex- 
plain it, especially since most of 
us love to see pictures of our- 
selves. 


I rather expect it’s a kind of 
embarrassment such as_ what 
comes from being stared at. 


The point of this psychological 
discourse is that you can do a lot 
better in taking fish pictures if 
you'll discuss it before the trip. 
Tell everybody concerned you'll 
want to take “an hour or so” for 
pictures. Then if you get it done 
in ten minutes, so much the bet- 
ter! 


Let’s finish the way we started 
with the advice that the time and 
place to take fishing pictures are 
when and where the fishing is go- 
ing on. Some of the best fishing 
pictures are taken by inexpensive 
cameras out there on the water 
and some of the worst are made 
in well-equipped studios—in per- 
fect focus, with perfect lighting 
and with the fisherman at his best. 


Don’t ask me why. © 





FLORIDA DEER 
(Continued from page 25) 


dicating the ages of harvested 
deer goes down. 


In captivity, deer have lived up 
to 17% years, but it is doubtful if 
any wild deer can make that 
claim. Florida biologists have 
found many in the “over 101- 
year” bracket, however. 


As a general measurement of 
health, Florida game biologists use 
a formula which includes the 
measurements of the hind foot, 
girth, shoulder heighth, and 
weight to compare deer from one 
area with deer from another area. 


An examination of bone mar- 
row from a deer’s femur can also 
reveal the status of a deer’s well- 
being. In the north, where deer 
bunch up in “yards” in the winter 
and then run out of food, re- 
searchers found that the bone 
marrow of these starved animals 
was of a runny consistency. Com- 
parisons showed that a healthy 
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deer’s marrow is solid and full of 
fatty tissue. Apparently the bone 
marrow is the first place fat is de- 
posited and the last place from 
which it is used up. Therefore, it’s 
condition is a good ruler for meas- 
uring health. 


Hunters sometimes claim they 
see “30 does to every buck.” But 
between kill-checks during “any 
deer” seasons, highway kills, and 
fetus counts from commission-col- 
lected does, the figure turns out 
closer to one buck for every 1.5 
females. It is true that in the fetus 
count the males exceed the fe- 
males, but it is also true that mor- 
tality among the young bucks is 
also much higher than among the 
young females. 


It is obvious that the production 
of healthy deer is no happen- 
stance, especially in the south 
where the natural range is not as 
plentiful nor as nutritious as com- 
pared to that in the northern 
states. 


And, along with this research 
and improvement, the battle of 


attitudes must be fought, these 
attitudes inherited from the Euro- 
pean aristocrat hunters and passed 
down to us through the colonists 
who insisted in hunting in the 
same high-gentleman fashion and 
regarded the colonies as a huge 
game park and themselves as the 
keepers. 


Times change. Deer can be their 
own undoing. By paying boun- 
ties, we’ve removed the natural 
enemies which normally kept the 
deer in check. It is now up to 
man to replace these controls, re- 
spectably, of course, and where 
state sanctioned, it is up to the 
hunter to reap the excess, whether 
it be bucks, juveniles, or does. 


Meanwhile, the research and 
development continues, each ac- 
tion and investigation being “a 
tiny piece in the vast mosaic of 


things.” 


Thanks are due, in large part, 
to those gentlemen by the name 
of Pittman and Robertson who 
thought up this whole idea of fed- 
eral aid to the states for such 
projects. © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 


game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. 


Citation, show- 


ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 

Registered, Weighed By 


Catch Witnessed By 
At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


County 


mma ei ea i el: 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


_.1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


WATER RECREATION facilities will be one of the principal attractions for campers 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 





visiting Florida’s system of state parks this winter. 





The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 





or only $2.50 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


See Page 5 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Taliahassee, Florida 


Enter or extend my subscription for 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 











year (s) 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 


Namen 
Street No. 
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State 
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